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The General’s Daughter. 


“ Lrr.” Prize Story, sy Paut Matruews, ’87, Onto. 


DON’T know what possessed me to ask that young scamp 

of a nephew of mine down to my place in the country for 
December. How was I to know—I put it to a candid 
world—how was I to know the dire consequences that would 
flow from that apparently simple and purely philanthropic 
act? But that’s always the way. From my cradle, I have 
been the victim of fate. My own kindness and good nature 
have ever been the destruction of my most-cherished hopes. 
As for that miserable Jack—Jack Burroughs, my own 
brother’s son, too—he’s a bad lot. Any man, who will do 
as he did, will have a mighty close shave on the day of 
judgement. But, Lord bless you! Jack’s an artist. 

This was in November, and I knew that he’d be glad 
enough to spend Christmas with me in the country, if only 
to have a month’s free commons, and to get rid of his yearly 
bills, which, somehow or other, he always managed to shift 
off on me; and then, too, he knew that I always had a 
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houseful at Christmas, and he expected to worry some of 
them into sitting for their portraits. But his designs in that 
direction were foiled, for about the middle of the month 
something happened at my neighbors’, the Ingrahams’, 
which made me wish that I had not asked even Jack down, 
and which effectually prevented any further invitations 
going out. The event was the arrival of old General 
Ingraham’s charming young daughter—fresh from school, I 
inferred—of whose existence I had been, up to that tinie, 
but dimly aware. General Ingraham was my next neigh- 
bor, in fact, almost my only neighbor. He had seen a good ~ 
deal of active service in the Mexican war, but at the time 
of which I write, had been retired on half pay, which con- 
stituted almost the whole of his rather limited means. He 
had been the tenant of a small cottage just at the edge of 
my land, for several years; and as I had no other neighbor 
within miles, and as he was a companionable, entertaining 
man—I should say a most entertaining man—why, we saw a 
good deal of each other, and what with his war talk, and all 
—for he was a very entertaining old fellow—we passed the 
time very pleasantly. Scarcely a day passed in which I was 
not at the cottage or he at the house, and so it happened 
that I took a very. lively interest in him and his. 

Well, this was the state of affairs when one evening, after 
dinner, the General mentioned that he was looking for the 
arrival of his daughter the next morning, and I distinctly 
remember being vexed—during a most interesting account 
of the battle of Chapultepec, into which he immediately 
launched himself—at the possibility of our pleasant talks 
being interrupted by this chit of a girl What has a man 
who turns forty on his next birthday to do with a girl just 
from school? This question I asked myself then, and this 
question I ask myself now. I have had experiences with 
women in my life that would open your eyes, but here I am 
with a whole skin. 
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The next evening I went over to the Gencral’s to dine, 
and there, sure as you’re born, was the General’s daughter, 
but—oh my! Dinner went off swimmingly, though for 
once in a way, my appetité failed me, but that gave me all 
the better opportunity for conversation, which seemed just 
naturally to bubble up in me that evening; and, indeed, I 
found the General’s daughter delightful to talk to—and, be- 
tween you and me, the sound of her voice was just like 
music. Never before had our very un-American custom of 
sitting over our wine and cigars appeared irksome to me, 
but that night it did, and I thought it a little unpatriotic, 
too. As I sat there under the infliction of the battle of 
Chapultepec—the old bore had told me the tiresome 
thing fifty times—I couldn’t help wondering how men of 
such a disparity in years as the General and I could ever 
have become cronies, and, as he mounted the breach with 
his Kentucky regiment for the fiftieth time, I couldn’t help 
asking myself whether I'd be as garrulous when I got to be 
as old as he. 

Well, all things must end, and so when we went into the 
drawing-room at last, I tried to make up for lost time, and 
I flatter myself that I did; but I couldn’t have made a 
deeper impression on the General’s daughter than the Gen- 
eral’s daughter did on me, and when I[ was going home that 
night I caught myself repeating, “ Forty and eighteen—forty 
and eighteen—not so great a difference after all.” 

Everybody knows that when a man of my age falls in love, 
he does it in earnest. There has been a deal of fine writing 
on that point, and I think it may be considered as proved. 
However that may be, I was vaguely conscious that I had 
met my fate; and that night, when I had put on my night- 
cap and tucked myself in bed, I couldn’t go to sleep until I 
had confessed to myself, in so many words, that I was hit, 
and hit hard. 

The next day found me at the General’s—but not with the 
General—and the next day, and the next, and so on until 
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the waning of the month reminded me that the holidays 
were not far off and no guests invited. But, naturally 
enough, I didn’t want people around just then, and so I did 
not send off any invitations, and I began to regret, too, 
having asked that good-for-nothing Jack Burroughs down, 
and to wish that he wouldn’t come. But hedid. Oh, Lord 
bless your soul, he came! and backed by a host of bills, 
which, of course, I had to pay. But then, Jack’s an artist. 

The next morning I took him around to the General's. 
We found the old fellow alone, and, as usual, loaded to the 
very muzzle with the entire Mexican war, and ready primed 
to hurl it at you at a moment’s notice. 

He had given me up lately as a bad job, and I think he 
had rather felt my defection, though he knew and was 
mightily pleased at the cause of it; at any rate, he had been 
spoiling for a listener ever since I had deserted him, and so 
the moment he saw Jack, he brightened up wonderfully and 
made ready for the onset. Nor were his hopes dashed, for, 
to my surprise, the harum-scarum fellow took to the old 
bore as a duck does to water, and, with every appearance 
of the liveliest interest, was dragged, neck-and-crop, over the 
reeking ramparts of Chapultepec. Indeed, so rapt did he 
appear, that when the General’s daughter came down—look- 
ing like an angel—just as her tiresome old parent was draw- 
ing the first blood, and when I took the part of introducer, 
he bowed stiffly and even looked a trifle annoyed, as he 
murmured, “ Ah, I’ve had the pleasure—” and then sank 
back into his chair, and was soon up to his neck in blood 
again. As for the General’s daughter, she seemed at first 
startled and confused, and when I asked her if it was pos- 
sible that she knew my nephew, she said, with a blush, that 
she had met him once or twice. 

“At school ?” I pursued. 

“ Y-yes—at school. But Mr. Burroughs, you promised to 
tell me all about that new piggery of yours.” 

“ Ah, yes; that piggery to be sure!” 
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Now what a sensible girl she was. First and last I give 
it as my opinion that no woman could talk more rationally 
than the General’s daughter. 

After we left, Jack was loud in the General’s praise, said 
he was the most delightful and entertaining old fellow he 
had ever met, and so forth, and so forth, until I got rather 
tired and said: 

“Oh, yes; I know, I know—he’s very nice (the deuced 
old bore,) but what do you think of the General’s daughter ?” 

“ His sister, you mean?” said Jack. 

*“ No, you poor ass! his daughter. What’s the matter 
with you?” 

“That lady his—his daughter?” said he, opening his 
mouth and looking like an imbecile, “ are you sure ?” 

“ Yes; certainly I am, booby! Why not? Isn’t she a 
very charming young lady?” This rather testily, for I didn’t 
like having my choice disapproved of, even by Jack 
Burroughs. 

Jack seemed at first thunderstruck, and then burst into a 
loud guffaw, which I thought in excessively bad taste, and I 
said so. 

“My dear Uncle,” he panted, “I beg your pardon, but 


‘you surely don’t mean—Oh, Lord! ha! ha! ha! Why 


don’t you wear glasses ? ” 

Now, I must confess to a weakness. My eyes were not 
so strong as they might have been, and for a number of 
years I had been wearing glasses. Now, wearing glasses is 
not necessarily a sign that you’re getting old, for a great 
many young people wear them; but when you are already 
of a certain age, they can’t be said to give one a youthful 
appearance, and besides, they weren’t becoming to mein the 
least, and very troublesome, too, for my nose—a trifle 
retroussé—it’s a very good nose, but there’s no use talking, 
glasses won’t stay on it unless they are glued, and spectacles 
I never would wear. 
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All these considerations had induced me to leave off my 
glasses on that well-remembered evening when I took din- 
ner at the General’s, and the same considerations had pre- 
vented my putting them on since; so it happened that I had 
really never seen the General’s daughter with my glasses 
on. This struck me with its full force, when the meaning 
of Jack’s last horrible insinuation dawned upon me. 

But I was not a man to give up— 

“ Jack, you scamp, it’s utterly impossible! She’s just 
come home from school.” 

*T’ll bet she has!” and Jack went off again. “ Oh, I know 
her well enough; she’s an old land-mark. I’ve seen her 
dozens of times out with the young ladies. Why, she is in 
Miss Tweedie’s fashionable school for young ladies, and the 
most respected teacher there—indeed her years entitle her to 
it. And she knows me, too; didn’t you see how guilty she 
looked when you introduced us? She was afraid I'd tell 
on her, the old sham.” 

That did me up completely, but Jack wouldn’t let me off 
yet, but gave me a long and detailed account of her and her 
beastly school; indeed he quite went into raptures over the 
way in which she was gotten up, dwelt with artistic fervor 
on her masterly use of her brush and pigments, praised to 
the skies her wig—of the very finest make—her teeth—re- 
versible he called them—and her general make-up, and 
added that her running expenses must be enormous. “ In 
short, my dear Uncle,” he concluded, “ she is so neatly got- 
ten up that she would deceive many a younger man than 
you, and then without glasses—but do put them on now, 
and let’s go over there together and you can see for yourself 
how little of heris genuine.” 

I did not want to go. I began to be afraid of the woman. 
Her intentions with regard to me were but too plain; but at 
avy rate, I would know the worst, so I said I would go. 

“ Jack, run up to my room, my boy, and get my glasses.” 
Jack was off like a shot. 
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“Jack,” I called. He came back slowly. “ They’re in 
' the small top-drawer on the right side, in my dressing-case, 
and Jack !”—for he was off again—“ Jack, don’t leave the 
drawer open.” 

He rushed up stairs to my room and came thundering 
down again just like a boy, and—crash ! 

“Take care!” I shouted. ‘“ There now, you’ve gone and 
broken your leg, I suppose.” 

“No, I haven’t,” he groaned, “ but I’ve smashed your 
glasses all to flinders.” 

“ What shall I do!” I exclaimed, “ I haven’t another pair 
in the house.” 

“ Dear me,” said Jack, “ haven’t you, really? But never 
mind,” he added consolingly, with that quick recovery from 
another’s disaster which is characteristic of some people, 
“come on, any how; I think that you can see the sham 
without them if you look close enough.” 

Well, we went, and as we were going, Jack talked about 
the way that shameless old fraud was setting her cap at me, 
until I fairly shuddered. 

“ Jack, Jack, my dear boy, take her away from here,” I 
groaned. 

“ But how can I?” 

“T don’t know, I don’t know; only do it and I'll adopt 
you. I’ve always meant to make you my heir, Jack; but 
if you get me out of this scrape, I’ll adopt you, I will.” 

“ Well, I'll try it,” he said, and I had only time to grip 
him fervently by the hand before we entered the fateful 
door. 

The General’s daughter was alone. I sank into a chair— 
Jack sustained the conversation—as for me, I couldn’t have 
said “boo” toa goose. I could only gaze at the false fair. 
And she was fair. As I looked at her I could hardly believe 
that she was a counterfeit presentment. She looked in- 
finitely more like a lovely woman, but then I hadn’t my 
glasses, so I instinctively looked to Jack for guidance. He 
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was interlarding his conversation with the wildest, but to 
me, the most significant gestures, such as gnashing his teeth, ° 
rubbing his cheeks and running his hands furiously through 
his hair—I’ve no doubt the General’s daughter thought he 
was crazy, she certainly seemed rather afraid of him—but 
they overwhelmed my soul with a horrible conviction of the 
truth. Yes, her color was certainly very high, and there! 
Didn’t that front tooth waggle ? 

I staggered to my feet. .“I—I’m a little f-faint,” I gasped 
and made forthe door. Outside I was joined by Jack, who 
got me home somehow or other, and to bed, which I kept 
for a week, unable to recover from the shock I had under- 
gone, but I was quite cured, I assure you, by the receipt of a 
letter from Jack, who had meanwhile left me “ to carry out 
his mission,” as he said. How well he did carry it out 
may be seen from his letter, which ran as follows: 


Dear Uncte Nep.—I have done the deed. As far as the General’s 
daughter is concerned, rest in the assurance of celibacy. The only way 
I could keep her from marrying you was by marrying her myself. May 
the time come when you will appreciate my self-immolation. Since my 
marriage I have made several astounding discoveries, which I think it 
my duty to tell you of. First and foremost, I find that my doubts as to 
the genuineness of the General’s daughter were altogether unfounded. 
Secondly, I was in error as to her being a teacher at Miss Tweedie’s 
school; on further investigation I find that she was there, but in the 
capacity of a scholar—the mistake, you see, was natural. It was while 
she was at this institution—which I can conscientiously recommend— 
that I first met my wife, and, on comparing notes with her, I find that 
she was whipped off by her old curmudgeon of a father in consequence 
of some dark hints let fall by Miss Tweedie in relafion to me. This was 
the more inopportune and vexatious as all the preparations for a speedy 
elopement were on foot. You will conceive then, my dear uncle, my 
delight at the affair terminating so happily for all concerned. Luckily 
the old gentleman had no suspicion that it was I who was the cause of 
worthy Miss Tweedie’s misgivings, otherwise new complications might 
have arisen in an affair already sufficiently involved by your fancying 
that you were in love with the lady. I took the only feasible means of 
convincing you that you were not. My wife joins me in love and 
heartiest wishes that you have by this time quite recovered your health; 
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and at her request I mail you a copy of this day’s issue of the American 
- Farmer which contains a detailed and flattering account of your new 
piggery. Ever your most loving adopted son, Joun BurrovuaGus. 





After reading this unparalleled piece of impudence I felt 
like breaking things; it would not be too much to say that 
I felt bloody, and so I just stepped over to the General’s and 
heard that genial old fellow give the most gory account of 
the battle of Chapultepec. 

And what about Mr. and Mrs. John Burroughs? Bless 
me! what’s the use of fighting against fate? And besides, 
do you think it likely that ’'d let my house own any other 
mistress than the General’s daughter ? 








Both Sides. 


HEN Roland fell, as legends tell, the bravest of the Peers, 
In northern Spain betrayed and slain by ambushed mountaineers» 
In all the land, on every hand, from castle, cot and cell, 
Rose cries and wails ; from old Marseilles to lordly La Chapelle, 
And for a nation’s Champion a nation shed its tears. 


And Karl] the Great, in solemn state, with wise men bent by years, 

And princes proud by sorrow bowed, and all the Chevaliers 

A requiem sung—while censers swung and tolled the mournful knell— 
4 When Roland fell. 


The Pyrenees still guard the seas, and there the traveler hears 
The story told by Basque men old to children’s eager ears ; 
How signal fires called forth their sires a foreign foe to quell, 
And how, ’mid shout and battle-rout, they struggled long and well, 
Till o’er the dread Invader’s death arose exulting cheers, 
When Roland fell. 
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Breakneck. 


OT far from the foot of Storm King is a river pass, com- 
paratively narrow, where the swift tidal current compels 
opposing vessels to sail nearthe shore. Irving’s heroes, and 
Irving himself, often passed this way in pursuit of pirates or 
phantoms. Not far hence the headless horseman rode at 
midnight, and Rip Van Winkle met the mountain revelers ; 
but the tale associated with this scene Irving has never told. 
The grand old Storm King lifts his head to overlook Table 
Rock, across the river; lofty and level, as its name implies, 
but presenting no semblance of a feast to the monarch’s eye, 
notevenanacorn. He has no lack of honors; daily he hears 
the guns of West Point thunder forth a royal salute; and 
perhaps there is the shadow of a smile on that time-scarred 
visage, as the hurtling ball and cloud of dust warn some 
chance visitor near the target ground that the paths of curi- 
osity and those of glory often tend toward the same place; 
or as some incipient marksman of the cadet corps misses the 
hill entirely, and batters a rail from the iron track beyond. 
But in the Storm King’s rocky side is a vast wound, where 
hundreds of trial balls from Cold Spring foundry have left 
their mark. 

Contrasted with these mountain walls, crowned with oak, 
stern and forbidding in all their grandeur of prehistoric age, 
here lies below, the smoke and dust of a manufacturing 
town, there the beautiful grounds of a -military station. 
Upon the river, boats, sailing vessels and steamers are mov- 
ing every hour of the day; and on either bank the trains of 
two busy railways race, scream out mutual defiance, and 
shake threatening smoke-clouds at each other, more daring, 
like all challengers, when separated by an impossible barrier. 
While the eye follows one of these up the eastern shore, the 
train suddenly disappears with a parting shriek ; only a dark 
cavern is visible, and a curl of vapor, rising from its mouth, 
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floats far upward and is lost. But by this, attention is 
directed to the cliff itself. It is hundreds of feet in height, 
and straightly cut as if by the downward sweep of some 
giant sword, while many lines of upheaved strata are visible 
upon its white surface. 

It was, indeed, a giant that dealt here a mighty blow, 
slicing the mountain apart from its summit to its foot. When 
the railway was completed at this point, the overhanging 


rocks threatened at any time to crush passing trains. From - 


far up the ledge, there frowned upon them the likeness of a 
human face, sculptured there in the rough granite. No hand 
of man had shaped it; it was the genius of the mountain, 
looking down in disapproval, and preparing to hurl punish- 
ment upon the disturbers of his repose. But before his pur- 
pose was accomplished, his power for ill was lost. With 
difficulty the engineers reached the height; but once there, 
a well-placed charge did all the work, and the frowning face, 
with a thousand tons of rock, leaped and rolled headlong 
into the Hudson. 

From this cliff, before it was thus defaced, another leap was 
once taken; not that of maid and lover, but a less romantic 
one, whence a striking name is given to the spot. Soon 
after settlers first’essayed to make homes among these hills, 
one youthful pioneer met with a strange adventure. Late 
at night he was traversing the forest path, thinking over 
his recent parting with a certain rustic maiden, and dream- 
ing dreams of the time when he should bear her away from 
all rivals and make her queen of his little log cabin. Little 
cared he that an occasional grapevine hooked itself under 
his chin, or that huge spider-webs became entangled about 
him; or that, in his pre-occupation, he lost the path and 
walked plump against a tree. A feeling of exhilaration 
possessed him. Heeding not the darkness and roughness 
of the way, he quickened his pace, and burst into a jubi- 
lant whistle. Suddenly some obstruction caught his foot, 
and projected him endwise into a wind-swept pile of damp 
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leaves, entirely quenching his whistle for the moment. In 
this enforced silence, as he struggled out and regained his 
feet, another sound caught his ear; a sound as of some one 
approaching, trampling heavily through the underbrush. 
He listened in surprise, and with some alarm ; for the pros- 
pect of meeting an unknown character at that place and 
hour was far from desirable. And now he hears a long, 
low sound, half groan, half wail, such as was never heard 
from man or other animal; and the heavy tread is coming 
nearer; it is some strange and fearful danger that menaces 
him. Alone, unarmed, and flight itself a dangerous alterna- 
tive, what wonder that his hat drops off, and his knees 
tremble! Yet he resolves to do battle as best he may, and 
gropes with shaking hands till he finds a loose stone which 
will serve as a missile. 

Nearer come the footsteps; they are almost upon him. 
With a despairing effort he hurls the stone, slips, and falls 
again. In the next instant there is a crash as of a tree 
descending by his side ; a shadowy object passes right over 
his prostrate form, a long thrilling ery re-echoed through 
the woods, then—-silence. 

Without a hat, but with some few scratches as tokens of 
the fray, the youth reached home. At first, little credence 
is given to his story, but soon there began to be ample 
evidence that a strange midnight enemy was abroad. Night 
after night, grain was trampled and destroyed; fences 
splintered and thrown to earth; animals torn and slain. 
The day hardly sufficient to estimate the ravages of the 
marauder, till another night came, and morning saw them 
trebled. 

Some of the settlers were of Puritan blood, that burned 
to battle the world, the flesh and the devil. No longer 
doubting that the latter was here manifesting his power, 
they set to work with determination worthy of their race to 
hunt down the arch-enemy of their fields and flocks. But 
their efforts were long futile. Many a bold huntsman went 
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forth with outward composure, and patrolled the wood, start- 
ing at every insect’s hum, quaking at the chirp of a squirrel ; 
many a bevy of partridges was put to ignominious flight; 
many a fox and rabbit driven to seek shelter in their hiding 
places. And the returning hunters had many a weird tale 
to tell of their deeds and adventures in the dangerous search ; 
of huge snakes discovered and dispatched; of cat-briar 
thickets and rocky ledges; and many a torn jacket and 
bruised shin bore witness of their truth. But nothing was 
seen of their real object, and still each night showed that 
their enemy was active and implacable. 

There was a wooded knoll overlooking the cliff already 
described, and forming a crown above the projecting human 
face. A slope led down to the forehead, which was a bare 
rock, and from which one could look directly down to the 
water beneath. One evening a party of five returned this 
way from their fruitless search, and in passing this knoll 
heard a sound that made them halt at once, while it inspired 
them with a variety of emotions. It was no fox’s bark, or 
whir of partridge, but simply a loud rustling among the 
trees. As they stood breathless, a gleam of black was visible 
through a slight opening. One of their number raised his 
gun, while the others posted themselves some distance in the 
rear, of course to guard against surprise from that quarter. 
He fired. Instantly, as once before, there was a crash, an 
angry and defiant roar, and then, as he solemnly averred, 
his Satanic Majesty himself rushed past him, black and mis- 
shapen, breathing fire and leaving a trail of smoke. Drop- 
ping his gun, he called his companions to join in pursuit, 
but they all happened to take a wrong direction, and until 
within sight of home did not discover their error. 

This episode indicated that the headquarters of the 
destroying spirit were upon the knoll, which, for some 
reason, had not yet been explored. On this supposition it was 
resolved to inaugurate a more extensive and better-generaled 
campaign, in which every man and youth in the vicinity 
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should take part, that, by one supreme effort, they might 
annihilate the mysterious agency. It was done. At a con- 
certed time all appear, armed to the teeth with guns, pitch- 
forks, axes, clubs, anything—valor did not stop to criticise its 
weapon—and boiling over with excitement and trepidation. 
Yet their array would terrify the most dauntless, and it is 
an open question, when besiegers and besieged shall come 
face to face, which will be most frightened, they or he. 
But there is no thought of flight; no one dares look behind 
him as they march manfully forth through the woodland. 
Silently as Indians their leaders arrange them in lines of 
startling contour upon three sides of the knoll where is the 
supposed haunt of their dreaded foe, leaving open the way 
toward the river. Every countenance was firm set, every 
eye gazed wildly forward. Satan’s hour had come. 

Slowly, in close and closer order, the lines advance. 
Hark! It is the sound heard twice before, their game is 
here, he is roused. All is again quiet, save hurried breath- 
ing and tread of advancing footsteps; but their enemy 
hears and comprehends, and, like a flash, he darts out upon 
them. 

Now sounds the cry of battle, and wonderful deeds are 
done. Bullets plow the earth and shear branches from the 
trees ; strange missiles descend everywhere, the air reeks 
with sulphur, and seems to bristle with instruments of death. 
Once, twice the charging demon is driven back; numbers 
of besiegers have fallen, one over another; the line is 
broken; another charge must decide all. _ But he has disap- 
peared. 

A moment of surprise, then the shout “ To the river, he 
is rushing toward theriver!” The fallen spring to their feet, 
the wavering regain their courage, all join in chase, pellmell. 
Straight down the slope, pursued and pursuers, straight 
toward the stony abyss; straight toward destruction. 
Vengeance is at his heels, the vengeance of keen-edged axe 
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and glittering pitchfork, of brandished club and death-deal- 
ing brickbat. But it is not to overtake him. 

Not all witnessed that chilling sight. Those stationed 
nearest the brink saw and heard a gigantic coal-black form 
with threatening horns dashing down upon them, saw it 
emerge upon the bare rock ; thence, with no pause, but with 
one terrific bellow, a mad bull sprang out into space. 

Twice he whirled over in mid-air, and then by the aston- 
ished watchers above he was seen to strike precisely upon 
his head among the boulders lying at the water’s edge. The 
hunt was ended. 

The result of that wild leap is chronicled to-day in the 
expressive name which the place still retains—Breakneck. 





A Midnight Thought. 


"TIS midnight, weird, suggestive, every power 
Of nature is asleep; my wearied mind, 
‘Still troubled by the thoughts of day, can find 
No rest in slumber ; outside darkly lower 
The moon-obscuring clouds ; the church spires tower 
Like spectres ’gainst the sky ; anon the wind 
Makes moan among the trees, as if some kind 
Of haunting spirit did bewail the hour, 
Compelling it to wander. But as though 
“From out the depths of some divine despair ” 
A rifted cloud sheds forth a single glow 
Of light ineffable upon the air, 
Like one kind act which brightens all life’s woe, 
Its sweetness permeating everywhere. 
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Holmes as a Humorist. 


OME English critics, notably Coleridge, at the beginning 
of the present century, transplanted from Germany a 
distinction between fancy and the imagination, and at the 
same time made much of the cognate distinction between 
wit and humor ; the one a flash of powder, a mere scintilla- 
tion, the other a steadier flame, brilliant it may be, but not 
caustic, and leaving on the mind a true sensation, one that 
enters the soul and prints thereon its depth and strength of 
color. . 

The worst of men make use of wit, and oft, with its keen 
knite, pierce the hearts of their neighbors; but only a sym- 
pathetic mind can create humor, though it is never dull. 
Humor brings gladness, it cheers, it shows the bright side of 
life, and then, in soothing after-touch, seems to thrill the 
heart-cords, mingles mirth and pathos, blends laughter with 
tears, and moves to pity. 

Who was it said that American humor had not the ruddy 
health, the abounding animal spirits, the glow and glory of 
healthful and hearty life of the greatest English? Who 
called it “ keeking,”** shut-eyed” humor? Can the plenty and 
freedom of our land admit of such harsh criticisms ? 

The American has no thin humanity, no lack of fibre and 
body, like the Frenchman in his humor. The Englishman, 
with his love for beef and beer, has a plump and rubicund 
wit, but it is not equal to the German’s ; and the American 
outdoes them both in keen appreciation of the purely com- 
ical situation, and in his boldness, dares to make fun of the 
whole world. We see this tendency every day, in the news- 
papers, all through them, in the life, in the very visages of 
the people, and the readiness with which they jump at and 
keenly appreciate a good joke. But one commentator has 
cried out, “Alas for our literature! Oh! for one man for 
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America what Richter is to Germany, or Dickens to Eng- 
land !” 

Why this lament?. Have we not an Irving, a Hawthorne, 
a Lowell,a Holmes? Surely we cau well be proud of these 
men, who have tickled the world with their smart sayings. 
As a humorist, no one has done more “ to teach his country- 
men that pathos is an equal part of true humor; that sorrow 
is lightened by jest, and jest redeemed from coarseness by 
emotion,” than Oliver Wendell Holmes. In his varied 
writings we have the highest type of American humor 
reflected from the truest type of an American gentleman. 

As a wit he has po equal in this country, save it be Low- 
ell. What witticism more complete could have been cre- 
ated than “ The One-Hoss Shay?” From beginning to end 
it is wit in the concrete, and who ever read it for the first 
time, aye, for the twentieth, without hearty laughter at the 
ridiculous picture of pseudo-logic so vividly presented ? 
Scarcely less pleasing is “ Parson Turell’s Legacy.” Both 
are extravagant, but such decided portrayals of true Yankee 
characteristics, that they cannot fail to captivate the mind 
of the reader. Again, how keenly he satirizes the times in 
his paradoxical parentheses in his poem, “Contentment!” 
Another class of his poems, “ The Spectre Pig,” ‘The 
Ballad of the Oysterman,” “ The Organ Grinder” and “ My 
Aunt,” are most excellent, and almost inimitable in pith 
and pointed humor, and, by their very naturalness, make us 
smile. In that bright “ flash of lightning,” which he has 
bottled in that poem introducing Rudolph, professor of the 
headsman’s trade, after the pinch of snuff is administered 
and the “ prisoner said no more,” how apt and charming 
the conclusion ! 


“ Woman! thy falchion is a glittering eye; 
If death lurks in it, O how sweet to die! 
Thou takest hearts as Rudolph took the head ; 
We die of love and never dream we're dead.” 
9 
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Is this not art and humor of a high degree? Read these 
poems and mark, if you will, the grace and smoothness of 
meter. Without effort they bubble forth and flow naturally 
from the poet’s soul; for humor comes not by work, but is 
born within the very nature of man. So the greatest 
charms of Holmes are the man himself, the glances he 
gives us of his own benignant face but thinly veiled by 
pure poetic words. Study his poems and you know the man, 
you know he is your friend. Behind his bright smiles you can 
see his depth and tenderness of nature. His charity and 
love for mankind are reflected in ‘‘The Living Temple,” 
and “ The Chambered Nautilus,” and the serious combined 
with pleasantry to make true humor in “ The Last Leaf,” 
“The Boys,” and “ Bill and Joe,” which ends so simply, 
but so well— 

“Who cares what tombstones say ? 


Read on the hearts that love us still— 
Hic jacet Joe. Hic jacet Bill.” 


There is scarcely a poem of his which will not bear re- 
reading many times with pleasure, but in his prose Holmes 
is at his best. Scattered through it all, we find rich veins 
of poetic thought, which sparkle brilliantly in their golden 
settings. His novels, “Elsie Venner” and “ Guardian 
Angel,” while not complete successes in smooth develop- 
ment of plot, give admirable sketches of New England 
every-day life and character which are brim full of natural 
humor, But it is in the “ Breakfast Table” series that Dr. 
Holmes grasps us by the hand, whispers familiar words in 
our ears, and takes us entirely into his confidence. From 
his mouth flow wit and satire, and humor in unceasing 
streams, but he never tires us, or gives us cause to shoot 
our pop-guns at him like the Small Boy in “ The Poet at 
the Breakfast Table.” Thewhole man works for us and we 
are forced to admire him, body and soul, as he cuts with his 
wit, makes our eyes to sparkle and our lips to smile with his 
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humor, and causes us to wipe away silent tears with the 
depth of his pathos. 

The charm of all three books is the same, the author’s 
shrewd and careful insight into character, which brings out 
so forcibly his wide sympathies and careful power of observa- 
tion. He drops, in his course, the richest of epigrams, and, 
as Mr. Stedman says, “ He is a proverb maker whose words 
are not without wings,” and we might add there is seldom 
a wing without a bright feather, longer than the rest, which 
tickles our fancy somewhere, and makes our hearts the 
better for it. 

Mark how he covers the field of individual experience, 
and how often he expresses the same thought which you 
yourself have had a hundred times, it may be. He speaks 
of life, and death, and love, of nature, of character, and 
puts them all before us with such grace that we are led on 
and on in wonder and anxious anticipation of what next 
will fall under his seal of truth and goodly humor. 

The author’s power as a humorist is shown everywhere. 
The Autocrat, The Professor, The Poet, never speak in 
vain. The matter sometimes may be trivial enough, but it 
is always fresh, and carries a bloom like the cheeks of the 
Schoolmistress after she began taking her morning walks. 
I pity the man who has not known a “ young fellow John ;” 
but who besides Holmes could have made his character so 
real from only a few short, scattering speeches, and thereby 
proved him to bea man “who can wink and laugh with 
either half of his face without the other half’s knowing it?” 
Then, there is the poor Schoolmistress with her blushes, and 
Iris, whose story is “an interwoven thread of gold,” and 
the Scheherazade “ with passionate eyes and thin, bloodless 
hands,” and their lovers. They all require our attention, 
and how naturally everything comes about in due time! 
The Landlady and her daughter and Ben Franklin must not 
be neglected, nor the various characters of old men, nor the 
Small Boy with his pop-gun. The whole plan is admirable, 
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and the author uses it to its best advantage, and a dull- 
minded man it is who can lay down one of these books 
without a smile or word of compliment for the genial 
Doctor, who has wielded his pen to the delight of so many 
thousands. 

Listen to his definition of an Indian, “ A few instincts on 
legs flourishing a tomahawk,” and keep your face straight 
if you can. Who would have ever thought of comparing 
a cough with a lap-dog? Holmes does it admirably, 
“ Coughs are ungrateful things,” he says. ‘“ You find one 
out in the cold, you take it up, nurse it, make everything of 
it, dress it up warm, give it all sorts of balsams and other 
food it likes, and carry it around in your bosom as if it were 
a miniature lap-dog; and by and by its little bark grows 
sharp and savage, and—confound the thing !—you find it’s 
wolf’s whelp.” The commonest things, the hat, the bun, 
come under his notice, as well as the deep and serious 
sides of life; as when the Little Gentleman is stricken down 
with sickness and the gentle Iris kisses his pallid cheek— 
the first one since his mother died. It is a tender touch, 
and a proof that the angels of heaven watch over this “ poor 
crippled child of Sorrow.” “Shall I pray with you?” says 
the divinity student, who had come to speak to the dying 
man. “Pray,” he said; and then follows the petition to 
God, full of subdued tenderness. 

Joy and sadness, the bright and the dark, he ever weaves 
together and binds within the chords the experience of 
every-day life, as well as the sublimest thoughts of the soul, 
and all with an undisputed originality. He is a genius 
beyond a doubt, and of a high order; a satirist, too, but an 
amiable one; a novelist, a poet; but above all, a great 
humorist. His success is in his nature, in the warm, kindly, 
genial glow of his own poetic soul. Still vigorous, his 
white hairs crowned with laurels of victories nobly won, he 
still refreshes us with his inner thougts, which are always 
more than welome. It is “ our thoughts which he speaks; 
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it is our humor to which he gives expression,” and, until we 
took him as our teacher, we never knew “ how much each 
of us had of genius and invention and expression.” It is 
impossible for the humor of such a sympathetic nature to die, 
and as long as an American survives it is safe to say that he 
will chuckle, at some time or other, over the true, kindly 
humor of Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes. 





Chrysanthemums. 


HEY deck with white and wealth of gold 
The year that groweth old, 
And, like the rays of setting sun 
When a November day is done, 
With purple deep and red, unfold 
Their beauty to the cold. 





A Statesman’s Fall. 


OR several years subsequent to the civil war, Washing- 
ton was the rendezvous for speculators, contractors and 
land-grabbers without number. Fraud and corruption were 
everywhere rampant. Congress especially seemed demoral- 
ized. Bills appropriating, or rather misappropriating, im- 
mense amounts of public money or land were brought up 
during the last few moments of the session, and gigantic 
efforts made to force them through. The most punctual 
attendance, careful attention, and powerful appeals to the in- 
different were necessary to prevent enormous frauds. It was 
during such a time that what is about to be related occurred. 
The House of Representatives had just adjourned and Major 
Crenshaw, tall, large, dignified, was making his way through 
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Statuary Hall, in the south wing of the Capitol, when Sen- 
ator Harding hailed him. 

“ Well met, Major! Just the man I wanted to see. Step 
aside here a few moments, I have something important to 
communicate. You remember the land bill that passed the 
Senate a few days ago; well, I have found out within the 
hour that it is an immense fraud, and will greatly enrich 
those who are working it through. It is to be brought up 
in the House at eleven o’clock to-morrow night, the last 
night of the session. I wish you to oppose it with all your 
power. I haven’t time to talk further with you on the subject, 
as I must catch an immediate train—my child has suddenly 
been taken ill and I have received a telegram to come at 
once. Here is documentary evidence to prove what I have 
stated in regard to this bill. Can I rely on you to stop it ?” 

“Surely you may,” responded Major Crenshaw. “I 
willingly pledge myself.” 

“Good! Farewell!” and the Senator hurried off with a 
look of relief on his face. 

Major Crenshaw, after carefully placing the documents in 
his pocket, also departed. 

While the above conversation was in progress, a villainous- 
looking, though well-dressed man, leaned with apparent 
carelessness against the opposite side of the Hall. As soon 
as they were gone, however, he straightened up and looked 
after them with intense hatred visible on his countenance. 
His meditations were speedily interrupted by another man, 
seemingly of the same stamp, who approached from the rear 
and gave him a resounding slap on the back. 

“ Hello, Snagle !” said the new-comer; “ what’s the mat- 
ter with Crenshaw? You look mad enough to tear him 
limb from limb.” 

“ My looks don’t belie me then,” replied Snagle, savagely. 
“ He is going to head off the scheme to get our bill through 
to-morrow night. That old fox, Harding, put him up to it.” 
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“But how, in the name of sense, did you hear them, 
standing way over here ?” 

“ Why, easy enough. Don’t you know Statuary Hall is 
as good as a whispering gallery? I could hear every word 
they said as plainly as I hear you now. But what is to be 
done? We will not get a particle of return for all our lobby 
work if this bill does not go through. That simply means 
ruin.” 

“Blast them !” exclaimed his companion, “I hate these 
patriotic fellows; always crying ‘ fraud!’ ‘stop thief!’ ‘The 
Government is rich; why shouldn’t a poor fellow make a 
fortune out of it occasionally? But say, Snagle, you were 
in Crenshaw’s regiment during the war, and so, I suppose, 
know something about him; can’t you suggest some plan to 
keep him away to-morrow night ?” 

There was silence for a few moments, and then Snagle 
snapped his fingers with a cry of exultation. “I have it! 
I have it!” he cried. “ You may remember I was sick in 
the hospital at the time Crenshaw was brought in wounded. 
My cot was next to his, and when the surgeons attempted to 
administer laudanum, or some other drug containing opium, 
I heard him beg them not to urge him to take it, as he had 
been addicted to the use of opium in his younger days, and 
was afraid it would again get control over him. Now I be- 
lieve this fact can be utilized.” 

His companion’s gloomy face lighted up with hope, and 
the two lobbyists put their heads together to concoct a plan 
of procedure. 


Il. 


Pennsylvania avenue, on the following evening, was a 
scene of gay confusion; stores brilliantly illuminated, car- 
riages dashing to and fro, pedestrians crowding the pave- 
ments. 

There is something about a crowd in motion that excites 
and stimulates one, so, at least, thought Major Crenshaw, as 
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he sauntered toward the capitol. He was a perfect picture 
of a self-satisfied man—and why should he not be? Fortune, 
not content with merely smiling on him, seemed actually 
about to break into a hearty laugh. With unquestioned 
ability, fine personal appearance, and an excellent record, 
surely he had foundation for the lofty air-castles he was then 
building. Memory carried him back to the successes of 
the past, and hope projected on imagination’s mirror the tri- 
umphs of the future. 

But his mind was especially occupied with what he ex- 
pected to do that night. Safely ensconced in his coat-pocket 
was a masterly speech, the greatest effort of his life. He 
had determined to wring commendation even from his ene- 
mies, ‘“ How the papers will laud me to-morrow as a power- 
ful bulwark against fraud,” he thought. Then perhaps a 
possible nomination for the Presidency displayed itself before 
his ambitious eyes. 

These pleasant thoughts were suddenly checked by a 
messenger-boy, who ran up to him, slipped a telegram into 
his hand, and disappeared. It read as follows: 


“Child much better. Shall be in Washington at seven P.M. Wait 
for me at room thirty-six, Willard’s Hotel. 
(Signed,) Harpine.” 


“That’s good,” he soliloquized. “I wanted to consult 
Harding on a matter connected with this night’s affair. It 
is almost seven, so I will go to the hotel at once. 

Arriving at Willard’s, he asked to be shown to number 
thirty-six. In response to his summons at that room, an 
hotel attendant came to the door, who told him it was just 
being put to rights in anticipation of Senator Harding’s 
arrival. The information was also volunteered that an 
invalid lady had left the room a few hours before, and it 
was possible some of her belongings had not been removed. 
After wheeling an easy chair near the center-table the 
attendant departed. 
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Major Crenshaw was not loth to indulge in a few mo- 
ments of quiet, and so sank back in the chair without impa- 
tience. While sitting there revolving in his mind the 
matters about which he intended to consult Senator Hard- 
ing, his gaze chanced to fall on the center-table. There he 
saw an uncorked vial, containing some liquid, standing in a 
very precarious position. Of course he took it up in order 
to place it more securely, but while doing so the label caught 
his eye—Laudanum. That magic word made the blood 
tingle even to his very finger-tips. He knew well the power 
of his old enemy, and, therefore, putting the vial down 
hastily, he arose and walked toward the door. Then his 
pride asserted itself, ‘“‘ What, shall I flee from a few drops of 
opium?” he muttered. “Surely, after twenty years, I am 
free from my former tyrant. What better time to have a 
square fight with him?” So back he went to the chair; 
but, somehow, his face seemed to have grown paler, and 
there was a strange glitter in his eyes. 

“ Now, see,” he said, with a hollow laugh, “ what control 
I have gained over myself in twenty years. Here I am 
within a foot of opium—yes, and can even bring it to my 
lips—Mercift.1 heavens!” he almost shrieks, putting it down 
again and rushing wildly to the door like one pursued by 
some fearful enemy. Once more he pauses, and slowly, as 
' if by an immense effort, turns his head and looks back over 
his shoulder. His eyes grow bloodshot, and drops of per- 
spiration stand out on his forehead, from the terrible struggle 
going on within. Slowly the rest of his body turns around, 
and with outstretched hands, and bent and trembling form, 
he advances to the table. Now the fight waxes fiercer, and 
one might easily imagine his good angel and some demon 
were striving to drag him in opposite directions. But the 
demon seems to have conquered, for he at last throws him- 
self heavily into the chair and stretches out his hand for the 
vial. Meanwhile his countenance reflects the emotions 
generated by the death struggle of his better self as plainly 
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as a clear lake the overhanging storm-clouds. The contents 
of the vial are at length swallowed. An expression of agony 
and despair passes over his face, such an expression as is 
depicted on the countenance of one who is sinking for the 
last time beneath engulfing waters. Hope spreads her rain- 
bow wings and flies away; honor seizes her snowy garments 
and shrinks from him as from one polluted; ambition and 
pride, with disdainful looks, have taken their departure. 

Slowly his eyes close, his breathing becomes regular and 
his mind floats off on the boundless sea of opium dreams; 
no pilot, no compass, no chart. How various may be the 
scenes through which he is now passing! Perhaps the wind 
is churning the waves to towers of foam, or, softly flowing, 
wafts him smoothly on. Mayhap, he is passing beneath 
huge overhanging cliffs, whose granite rocks each moment 
threaten to descend; or, perchance, by some tropic shore he 
makes his way, while birds of gorgeous plumage flit through 
groves, and sweetest songs fill all the air with melody. 

At the moment when Major Crenshaw fell back uncon- 
scious, the door of a communicating room opened and 
Snagle walked in. Through the whole scene this despicable 

‘man had kept his ferret eye glued to the key-hole. He 
watched the struggle with as little compassion as the 
Roman populace a gladiator striving to free himself from 
the meshes of a net which his antagonist had cast over him. 

He advanced to the sleeping man with fiendish joy. “A 
keen scheme !” he exclaimed delightedly, rubbing his hands, 
and gazing down at his victim. “ Only two persons bribed, 
the messenger boy and the hotel attendant. And so 
simple; inveigled here by a bogus telegram, and put out of 
the way by his own hand. Ah, ha! my military commander, 
you once publicly accused me of cowardice, did you? To- 
night you would snatch a fortune from my hands, would 
you? Now whois on top?” And the wretch fairly danced 
as he gazed on the great man so completely in his power. 

Going closer he snapped his fingers in his face, reviled him, 
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and, in fact, did everything that low revenge could suggest. 
But all the time his victim’s mind was tar away. Tired at 
last, and knowing the effect of the opium would last till 

: morning, he left the room, carefully locking the door after 
him. 

Rouse yourself, Major Crenshaw, or your reputation is 
gone! How could you ever explain to Senator Harding 
the failure to carry out your pledge. Even if you told him 
the whole case, and thus warded off the suspicion of bribery, 
you would appear, by your own confession, utterly unreli- 
able and an opium slave. Rouse yourself,then! Shake off 
the lassitude that has seized your frame! Dispel the dreams 
that crowd your mind! Calmly he lies with the gas-light 

' streaming over his noble features, so clearly outlined against 
the purple velvet of the chair. “How ure the mighty 
a? fallen !” 

The mantel clock strikes eight—nine—ten. Awaken! 
Awaken! The bill is to be brought up at eleven; why have 
you so suddenly become indifferent to its fate? 

Suddenly there is a rap at the door, but no ordinary sound 
will bring the sleeper back to consciousness. Whoever it is 
seems very importunate, for he raps again, this time loudly, 
still no answer. Then he goes away, but presently comes 
back with a key, turns it in the lock and steps into the 
room. 

It is the Major’s private clerk, who, after searching and 
enquiring for hours, at last obtained the clue that led him 
here. As he enters his gaze falls on Major Crenshaw lying 
back so quietly in the easy chair. Going up to him in sur- 
prise he shakes him, but he might as well shake a log. He 
sees the tightly-grasped vial. Taking it from him the label 
becomes visible. The clerk’s countenance grows white 
as death, and, turning, he rushes out, locking the door 
behind him. Ina short time he returns with a physician, 
4 who administers an antidote, and the Major comes gradu- 
. ally back to consciousness, but, of course, owing to the 
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violence of the remedy, and his intense feeling of shame, 
his whole system is, at least, temporarily shattered. Hurry- 
ing him at once into a carriage, the clerk orders it driven 
with the greatest possible speed to the capitol. People 
look up and wonder as the carriage dashes along. Little 
do they know that a great man’s reputation, as well as the 
checking of an immense fraud, depend on the horse’s speed. 


III. 


The last night of the Congressional session always attracts 
crowds of people. This night was no exception. The 
gallery of the House of Representatives was filled with 
ladies and gentlemen, who kept up such a buzz of conversa- 
tion that it was well nigh impossible to hear what was 
being said on the floor. The well informed were kept busy 
pointing out the prominent members, and it was a fortunate 
thing for these statesmen that they were unable to hear the 
merciless criticisms made upon them. 

The evening wore on, and at last the clock marked the 
hour of eleven. Snagle and his fellow-lobbyists were seated 
in the gallery anxiously watching the member who was to 
bring up the bill. 

Presently the member arose and addressed the speaker. 
He was well known, so everybody ceased talking and 
listened. 

“ The gentleman from ——,” said the speaker, “ asks con- 
sent to consider Senate bill ——, relating to a grant of public 
land. As other bills have precedence it will require unani- 
mous consent to take it up oat of the regular order. Is 
there objection ?” 

A few seconds of silence followed. 

“If there is no objection—” 

“T object!” exclaimed a trembling voice. 

Everyone turned around, and there, framed in the door- 
way, stood the once noble-looking, dignified Major Cren- 
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shaw. He was not much like his former self. With blood- 
shot eyes, haggard face and trembling limbs, he resembled 
no more what he so lately was than a shattered wreck which 
the winds and waves have cast far upon the sands resembles 
the noble ship floating with stately grace upon the sea. 

“There is objection,” said the speaker slowly. “The 
bill cannot come up.” 

Of course Major Crenshaw did not attempt a speech, but 
it was not, in fact, necessary, for the bill had no chance of 
being reached regularly before the close of the session. 
Snagle gnashed his teeth with rage at the failure of his 
plot, and the member who made the motion, and all others 
interested in the bill, looked as if a death had occurred in 
their family. Everybody asked his neighbor, “ What has 
happened to Major Crenshaw?” A question that, except 


to a chosen few, has always remained unanswered. 





Imogene. 


AIR IMOGENE, with tresses bright, 
With ruby lips and eyes of light, 
So scornful ; 
Now droops her head and wrings her hands, 
And walks alone the glistening sands, 
So mournful. 


Long months have passed, since she, in tears, 
Bade one adieu, who all his fears 
Did cover ; 
With sails well set and timbers new, 
The proud ship swiftly bore from view 
Her lover. 


O! Imogene, thy sailor lad 
Thou shalt not see, though pale and sad 
Thou’rt weeping ; 
Beneath the dark and restless wave, 
Within a distant, watery grave, 
He’s sleeping. 
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Punch, Harlequin and Columbine. 


Cc WAS the Christmas holiday season, and the manager 
of the Globe Theatre had been busy for weeks in pre- 
paring for the grand occasion. Behind the scenes all was 
quite dark and still. The stage was strewn with pieces of 
loose lumber, the dust lay an inch thick on the back side of 
the lofty scenes, the ropes and scene-tackling swung in 
heavy festoons and assumed strange shapes in the dim light, 
the music of the orchestra sounded sweet and faint in the 
distance, and away up in the dusty flies the gas jets flickered 
with a feeble yellow light. Here and there, in scattered 
groups, the supernumeraries sat conversing in low tones 
with some tawdry, tinselled actor. So dim and so silent 
was the place, the men’s figures loomed up so strangely in 
the deceptive light, the ropes swung and creaked so weirdly, 
that it seemed almost like some fantastic dream which the 
beams of the morning sun would drive away. 

But before the scenes all was brightness and gayety. The 
leader of the orchestra waved his baton with frantic motion, 
the musicians blew and scraped their instruments with rest- 
less energy; the thousand glassy prisms that hung pendant 
from the massive chandelier gleamed like diamonds, and the 
footlights threw their strong reflection upon the scenery. 
It was a tropical landscape. Strange and beautiful flowers 
shone brilliantly in the long, thick jungle grass, and high 
overhead the stately palms reared their feathery branches in 
queenly splendor. Far away in the background the shat- 
tered hull and ragged sails of a wrecked vessel lay sharply 
outlined against the clear blue of the sky. The brilliant 
dresses of the women seemed brighter by contrast with the 
sombre garb of the men, fair faces beamed pleasantly from 
the boxes, and the shouts and whistles of the street boys in 
the highest gallery mingled in merry unison with the buz- 
zing whispers of old ladies and the happy laughter of 
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children. It was a sea of light and color. Columbine was 
standing idly near the wings, surveying the audience with a 
critical air. ‘How beautiful she is,” thought Punch, as he 
gazed adoringly upon her. She saw the look, and said to 
him smilingly, “ Ob, I know you’re in love with me. I can 
read itin your eyes. But you see I’m engaged to Harlequin, 
and, besides, you are so ugly that the idea of any one loving 
you is quite ridiculous. But still you are so kind that I shall 
always like you very much. Please bring me my wand, I 
left it on the table in the dressing-room, but I'll need it for 
this act; do, there’s a dear.” And Punch went, slowly, 
with a bitter pain in his heart, for the truth pierced deep. 
He did love her, loved her adoringly, as he loved what was 
great and lofty in art. The glance of her pure eyes, her 
gentle voice, the touch of her kindly hand had thrilled his 
soul from the very first. He had felt that his love was 
hopeless, and yet he had kept on hoping against hope. He 
had never dared to tell her of his love, and now she had 
read the secret in his face. His dream was all over; she 
was about to marry handsome, graceful Harlequin. Of 
course he was too ugly for any one to love, with that hump 
on his back, and that terrible nose and protruding chin. 
He knew that and felt it keenly. And then, too, he was 
forty years old, and Columbine was but twenty. 

And so Columbine was to marry Harlequin, a handsome, 
worthless young idiot, whose brains lay in his heels, and he 
was to be thrown aside like a cast-off shoe. His whole soul 
rebelled at the’thought; for this man, with his crooked back 
and his ugly face, was a genius. The great and sublime in 
the actor’s art permeated his whole soul. The jealous rage 
of Othello, the malignant venom of Iago, the terrible re- 
morse of Macbeth, these parts would have given scope for 
the depth of tragic power that lay in him. But what could 
he do? A man with his face and figure would never do for 
a tragedian. His very melancholy, the passion that filled 
his soul, only distorted his features the more, and convulsed 
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the audience with laughter. And so, to earn his bread, he 
must be that which he despised, and only at long intervals 
did the flash of his great, black, cavernous eyes reveal the 
pure Promethean fire that smouldered within that mis- 
shapen frame. He passed sadly to the dressing-room and 
brought the wand to her at the wings. She turned to him 
with a kindly smile and eyes full of gracious pity, smoothed 
his rough hair with gentle touch, and said in a pleasant tone, 
“ Cheer up Punch, don’t look as if you were going to my 
funeral, instead of my wedding.” Then the prompter’s bell 
rang, and he heard the burst of applause which greeted her 
appearance on the stage. 

Next week Harlequin and Columbine were married, and 
Punch tried to appear as cheerful as he could at the wedding. 
But the misgiving in his heart gave the lie to his face, and 
alas! his misgiving only proved too true. The marriage 
was nota happy one. Harlequin drank and gambled away 
all his salary. His wife with loving devotion yielded her 
scanty earnings to him without complaint. These vices she 
could pardon. But soon their relations assumed a more 
serious aspect. Harlequin became utterly indifferent and 
cold to his beautiful wife. He neglected her society for that 
of other women. Tearful protests ensued on her part, 
angry answers on his. The man did not seem to realize or 
care that he was breaking the heart of the one being whose 
love and prayers, and pure influence, were the only restraint 
that saved him from becoming a moral wreck. The cruel 
sneers and taunts that that pure and lovely lady endured 
without a murmur were known only to God. 

One evening, in the theatre, Harlequin had been drinking, 
and was even more outrageous in his conduct than usual. 
Columbine gently remonstrated, and in his drunken wrath, 
he struck her a blow that sent her reeling. The next instant 
Punch, his eyes blazing like those of a madman, had seized 
Harlequin by the throat, and with his long, sinewy fingers, 
was choking the life out of him. The shrieks of the terri- 
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fied man brought the other actors to the rescue, and it was 
with difficulty that they tore Punch away from his frightened 
victim. As he turned sullenly away his eyes fell upon Co- 
lumbine, who was crouching in the corner of the room, and 
his stern face grew strangely soft and tender. “ Did he hurt 
you, my poor dear ?” he said, in a low voice. And Colum- 
bine, her eyes streaming with tears, replied: ‘Oh, Punch, 
please, please don’t touch him any more, for my sake, because 
I love him more than all the world besides.” And so, from 
that day on, Punch never again attacked Harlequin. But 
his heart bled for Columbine. He saw, with growing anx- 
iety, how, day by day, the color faded from her cheeks, and 
how she danced with less and less of her former sprightli- 
ness and grace, and he knew that her life was wearing away. 
One evening the sad news came to the theatre that she was 
dead. Punch stifled one great sob, and the next instant he 
tumbled on the stage amid the applause and laughter of a 
thousand spectators. Those were weary days for Punch that 
followed. He danced and capered around the stage with 
despair gnawing at his heart. But when, after the perform- 
ance, he passed by the little church-yard that adjoined the 
theatre and thought of her pure and devoted life, and the 
miserable recompense she had received, he said to himself : 
“It is better for her to lie here, she has passed from a living 
death to an eternal life ;” and he tried to do his loathsome 
duties manfully and cheerfully, in such a way that he thought 
she would approve of him, and perhaps even love him if m~ 
were still living. 

One evening, about a month after Columbine’s funeral, he 
was absent from the theatre. The manager sought him at 
his lodging, but he was not to be found, and so the people 
were compelled to forego the sight of their old favorite. 
Near midnight the audience streamed out of the hot and 
crowded theatre into the beautiful moonlit night. Many a 
feverish and anxious man, who had vainly sought surcease 
from sorrow, or rest from the pangs of an injured conscience 
3 
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in the meaningless laughter and frivolous conversation of the 
noisy, stifling theatre, felt the serene and quieting influence 
of the cool air and the cloudless moon bringing peace and 
comfort again to his soul, and in that moment of chastened 
thought, vowed henceforth to live worthier of those who, in 
the realms of pure and endless light, still loved and prayed 
for him. 

As they passed the silent church-yard, with its white 
monuments gleaming in the moonlight, they heard a low 
and mournful moaning. Some of the more adventurous 
entered the church-yard to ascertain the cause. The iron 
gate creaked loudly on its rusty hinges as they entered; 
the tall, white monuments seemed to stand like silent, 
watchful sentinels, over the encampment of the dead. Here 
and there, on the white crosses, hung withered wreaths 
and glittering tinsel ornaments, farewell tributes to the 
memory of departed friends. The wide, black doors of the 
vaults seemed to stand open in the deceptive light, as if 
craving to receive new occupants into their horrid depths. 
The pebbles in the walk crunched harshly under their feet 
as they hurried towards the sounds of woe. The old oak 
tree in the center of the grave-yard, with its bare, black 
branches, rattled in the breeze and threw its shifting net- 
work of light and shade upon the yellow withered grass, 
And there, on the flat, white slab that marked the grave of 
Columbine, with the withered rose-wreath at his feet, in cap 
and bells and motley garb, sat Punch, with his knees drawn 
up to his chin, and his white, grotesque face, still queerer 
and paler in the moonlight, gently swaying his body from 
side to side, and crooning an old love song. The entrance 
of the people seemed to awaken other thoughts in his brain. 
He was in the theatre. He rose to his feet, his crooked form 
seemed to straighten, and a halo of inspiration seemed to in- 
vest him with a regal dignity as he uttered, with all the intensity 
and passion of a tragic genius, the heart-breaking lament of 
Lear over the dead body of Cordelia. There was a fearful real- 
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ism and power in that acting; it almost stopped the beating of 
their hearts. They could see that his very life-blood was 
being drained to supply the source of that terrible emotion. 
The great black eyes of the mad actor shone with a wonderful 
light, his voice quivered and broke with passion, and ever 
and anon the jangle of the bells on his dress and cap mingled 
discordantly with the words. From the eyes of men who 
had often laughed at his strange antics, and made cruel 
sport of his poor misshapen form, the tears fell thick and 
fast, and tender-hearted wives and sweet-hearts thought of 
his solitary, unloved life, and wept at the unutterable pathos 
of that scene. Suddenly his voice sank, and his eyes grew 
dimmer. He now resumed his former position, and, with 
his knees drawn up towards his chin, and his eyes fixed 
upon the withered rose-wreath at his feet, swayed slowly 
to and fro, crooning the mournful old love song. Finally, 
his voice ceased, and his head fell lower on his breast. 
“ He is asleep,” said one, but when they attempted to wake 
him, they found that his was not an earthly sleep. 





A Revised Version. 


OW can shesmile! I said in deep despair, 
When from her beaming eyes a bright ray danced 

To where I stood and gazed at her, entranced, 
Yet hopeless. I must leave the town, nor dare 
To breathe the spell of her enchanted air ; 
And yet how hard it seems to lose the sight 
Of that which kills one with its dazzling light. 
The sun, that gives men life, blinds those that stare ; 
Yet still that glance was strangely like the beam, 
That shines first, when the thunder cloud is passed. 
Perhaps I wrongly fear, I falsely deem 
Her cruel—Then a look of love she cast, 
Made me forget despair and live again, until 
The bright eyes said, plain as the lips, “ I will.” 











WJ nices. 


An English “Lit.” Optional Course. 


HE optional lecture courses this year that have been so 
well attended by both the Senior and Junior classes, is a 
very strong argument in favor of the continuance and exten- 
sion of this system so as to embrace other branches of study. 
We feel very confident in saying that an optional course of 
Lectures in Literature, either English or American, would be 
an innovation heartily welcomed by the Senior class. Ac- 
cording. to the present curriculum, the course of English 
Literature is a greatly restricted one. We do not mention 
this fact disparagingly, for the many important changes that 
have been made in the course within the past two years, is a 
most significant fact. Many of the Senior class, however, 
are desirous of pursuing their studies in Literature still 
further, but by the arrangement of studies for next term, no 
such opportunity is extended to them. 

As all know, during second term every one has more 
time to himself than in either first or third terms, arid, 
doubtless, many would be only too glad to spend, at least, 
one evening during the week, in the study of Shakespeare, 
his works and times, or any prominent period in either 
English or American Literature. Probably the first sug- 
gestion would find the most advocates. The present part of 
the course occupied in the study of Shakespeare, although 
most thorough and systematic as far as it goes, nevertheless, 
is necessarily rather limited; but, if it could be supple- 
mented by some additional lectures, a great deal of addi- 
tional light might be thrown on the path for future study. 
We know that the adoption of such a course necessitates a 
great deal of extra work for the Professor who is to deliver 
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the lectures, and consequently at this late date such a course 
may, for this year, be impracticable. If, however, it is pos- 
sible that such a course may run through at least part of 
second term, it would be duly appreciated by the Senior 
class. 





Written Recitations. 


HE winter term of last year was especially characterized 
by its multiplicity of written recitations. Previous to 
this it had been the habit of one or two of the professors to 
introduce these recitations in their departments, but they 
were never of frequent occurrence, nor were they generally 
adopted; but this term they were so universal as to almost 
warrant us in considering them an adopted system, but this 
does not seem to have been the case, for since then they 
have been of very rare occurrence. 

There can be no doubt but that this is the true method of 
instruction. For if the student knows that he is likely, at 
any time, to be called upon to pass one of these recitations, 
his daily preparation will certainly be more thorough. If, 
however, these recitations are not impromptu, but are ap- 
pointed upon a certain fixed quantity in review, as is fre- 
quently the case, the results are equally advantageous. The 
knowledge that he must be so conversant with the subject 
as to be able to collect his thoughts rapidly and express them 
in a short, presentable answer, will cause the student to pur- 
sue his studies with far more assiduity, for a terse and lucid 
answer can only be given when one has a complete know- 
ledge of the subject in hand. One of the greatest benefit, 
to be derived from our college course, is the ability to think 
rapidly, correctly, and to express ourselves clearly in regard 
to any question which is placed before us. Hence, any 
method which gives us constant practice in this particular, 
must be highly beneficial. 
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There is also far more justice in this system. By its in- 
troduction, the premium which has formerly been laid on 
the spasmodic poller, who, by a few masterly strokes during 
examination, although he loses all his knowledge, thus ac- 
quired, during the following vacation, receives a higher 
rank than the steady worker, would be removed and as- 
signed to the conscientious student who is faithful in his 
daily preparation. These recitations would so thoroughly 
drill us in the principles of each subject, that the arduous- 
ness of the review work would be greatly alleviated. 
Moreover, the professors, in some instances, were so highly 
pleased with the workings of the system that they felt war- 
ranted in omitting entirely the final examinations in their 
departments. Instances of this are the Science and Religion 
and History of Art Electives in the Senior year. Can we 
not hope that the beginning of next term will witness again 
the introduction of this system, to abide with us longer, and 
that thus the examinations which have always been rather 
tests of physical endurance than mental attainments, may be 
alleviated so as to fulfill more nearly their proper functions. 

J.P. 


A Word to the Dramatic Association. 


HE recent successful presentation of “ She Stoops to 

Conquer,” would seem to award the Dramatic Club a 
permanent place among college organizations. The suc- 
cess of the undertaking was due primarily to the active 
interest of one of the professors, and to the untiring euergy 
of the management. We must not overlook the fact, how- 
ever, that to the excellence of the cast was due the success 
of the play per se. The Committee of Selection having a 
goodly number from which to choose, were not embarrassed 
in their selection and assignment of parts. It is to be 
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hoped that a similar course will be adopted, should another 
performance be given during second term. The original 
members of the Association have no desire to monopolize. 
As with all other organizations, competition should be the 
only method of selection, and merit the only title to mem- 
bership. Let the cast of the forthcoming play be selected 
from the college at large, inclusive of the present members 
of the Association. By this means, the very best talent 
Princeton affords will be encouraged to come to the front, 
and a wider and more general interest will be the result. 

A word of suggestion as to the character of the proposed 
play. We understand that “The Rivals” has been sug- 
gested. Such a selection is open to objection on the ground 
of the difficulty attending anything like a Jeffersonian ren- 
dition of ‘*Bob Acres,” and we believe the two to be in- 
separable. 

Upon the intrepretation of Acres may be said to rest the 
entire success or failure of the play. Would it not be 
better, for variety’s sake, to have a bit of tragedy, to be 
followed by a short after-piece ? 

Opinions, of course, differ. Suggestions indicate an 
active interest. E. M. F. 





Moral Tendencies in Literature. 


— is a personality, and as such has a con- 
science. In this it follows the unwritten law that all 
nature is antithetical. Physical forces are correlative; men- 
tal energies are inter-dependent ; contact and contrast rule. 
the moral and material spheres—in man innate, in nature 
ingrained, inherent in all things. Men unconsciously assume 
and act upon antithesis. Hence in Psychics the “ balanced 
mind,” in economics the “ balance of power.” And a cer- 
tain phase of man’s mind is due to the force of this natural 
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contrast, tending toa necessary equilibrium. Duality, whose 
test is conscience, whose existence is undeniable, and which, 
limited to the merely thinking and productive portions of 
the mind, is easily explained, on the basis of a strongly 
developed antithesis, to whose workings literature, in its 
subjective character, as an active and aggressive exponent 
and elucidator of mental and moral beliefs, and, in its 
objectivity, as the passive and polished mirror, reflecting 
‘ humanity, is susceptible. The morale of all literature is, 
therefore, based on perverted or purified moral sense; and, 
whether the author be spurred on by geniic afflatus, ambi- 
tion, or the goad of literary bread-winning, the tone of his 
writing tends to good or evil. Just here lies the moral 
function of literature, holding the scales between the pes- 
simism and popular passion of the present and the purity 
of the past. The battle of the books is no mere advertise- 
ment—is no mere misnomer. The pen is mightier than the 
sword. And behind each cover there lies a power that, 
with shaft of reason or scimitar of analysis, pierces to the 
cleaving asunder of subtle speculations and strips off the 
superfluous coverings of specious sophistries. Literature 
is living. Even dead, it speaketh. And from its past comes 
the voices of those who, overlooking or themselves in the 
lists of the nineteenth century tournament, must do much 
to determine the result. On the contest depends the future 
tone of literary culture. On the one side stand the modern- 
ists, to whom sensuousness, sentiment, and a show of fair 
words are the spring and stay. Across the arena is another 
host, staid but not severe. Here we see Swinburne, who 
tries to lure us by his songs, soft but enervating, and Ros- 
setti and Whitman, who, destroying the melody of verse, 
utters a prophecy of deterioration and destruction to the 
American race, rapidly to be fulfilled, if we sit still and 
hear him. There are Bryant, Longfellow, Whittier, with 
Saxon strength and sobriety. And before the two hosts is 
that procession of those who, having tried the husk of real- 
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ism, sought the full pod of a refined reality. They were 
often morally weak, in proportion to their greatness. 
Chaucer, praying the priests to burn his works, as he lay 
dying ; Rochester and the wits of the Restoration, expiating 
their foulness; Burns, Byron, and Balzac, Shelly and Eliot; 
all acknowledging error of example in thought and deed. 
And around the intellectual arena sit the multitude. And 
as the future writers in all spheres, now college men, take 
their places with one or the other party, do they determine 
the moral or immoral tendency of literature, and mould the 
susceptibility to truth or error of the future races. 





The Sketch Club. 


OW that the Dramatic Club has been resuscitated and 
promises to be an important factor in alleviating the 
dullness of second term, it seems a fitting time to urge the 
organization of the Sketch Club. There is quite a number 
of students in college, who have artistic talent, or what is a 
good substitute for it, artistic taste. To them the formation 
of a Sketch Club for the winter term would be both pleasant 
and profitable, and would go far toward bridging over the 
long monotonous gap between Christmas and Easter. The 
annual Bric-d-Brac and the spasmodic attempt at an illus- 
trated Princetonian last year, indicate that there is much 
natural talent in college, and that all it lacks is a means of 
expression. 

The fact that art study in the limited way in which we 
can pursue it will foster only a spirit of dilettanteism is no 
reason to deter us from it. Dilettanteism is not so much to 
be condemned. There is nothing which so refines one’s taste 
and brings out the finer poetic qualities of his nature, as art 
study. As an agent of culture it is most powerful. To 
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condemn it only because it fosters dilettanteism and because 
we cannot hope to become great masters, is foolish in the 
extreme. One never thinks of condemning Latin and 
Greek on the same ground, yet how many of those who 
study these languages ever obtain a complete mastery over 
them? Again the fact that we have no illustrated papers is 
no reason why we shouldn’t take an interest in sketching. 
It is a common belief, and one as erroneous as it is common, 
that the spirit of Art died with the Tiger. But illustration 
is not the only channel for the expression of art. We have 
ample facilities for 2 Sketch Club, as last year’s experience 
well shows. Models are easily obtained—you can find one 
any day ornamenting the corner of Witherspoon street; 
there is a good collection of casts in the museum, and a com- 
petent teacher is easily obtained at moderate expense. 

One of the most serious inconveniences which last year’s 
club labored under was the general debility occasioned by 
the warm spring weather; a winter club would not have to 
meet that difficulty, but could prosecute its work with all 
the vigor which is imparted by a sense of having nothing 
else todo. A cold, frosty air without and a warm fire with- 
in will dissipate all tendencies to laziness. It is to be hoped 
that students with artistic proclivities will interest them- 
selves in the matter, and that we will have a Sketch Club in 
which will be spent many pleasurable and profitable hours. 
M. H. L. 





























Kiitarials, 


UR thanks are here expressed to Mr. Westcott and 

Profs. Fine and Winans, for their kind services as 
judges in our Prize Story Contest. Mr. Matthews was 
successful over an unusual number of contributors. 





Ws WOULD remind contributors that the prize for the 
series of the three best poems published in the Lit. 
will be decided with the January number. This change in 
the old prize system was adopted with the hope of broaden- 
ing the field of competition, and also for giving an addi- 
tional impetus to poetical composition. 





HE resignation of Dean Murray from his present office 

would certainly be a blow to the students of the col- 
lege, for it would be impossible for another to be found 
who could adminster matters of discipline with so much 
satisfaction to both Faculty and the under-graduates. We 
are rejoiced to hear that Dr. Murray has reconsidered the 
matter and decided to continue in the office he has so well 
used, and we most heartily agree with the Princetonian in 
saying: “It would be difficult to think of a greater mis- 
fortune to the college at the present time than the resigna- 
tion of the Dean.” 





LD World Questions and New World Answers, pub- 
lished in Harper’s Handy Series, is a book which de- 
serves the attention of every one. It is especially interest- 
ing, as its style and purpose are in strong contrast to the 
rigid and severe criticism frequently heaped on Americans 
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by foreigners. As a compository of facts and general in- 
formation, the book is invaluable, but what must forcibly 
impress itself on the mind of every reader is the candid and 
vivid manner in which an Englishman has expressed his 
opinion on the political and social institutions of a country 
whose people are working out “ the most important problem 
of the modern world.” 





Champions. 


E CONGRATULATE, most heartily, the foot-ball team, 
which has brought to Princeton a well-earned cham- 
pionship, won by pluck and fearlessness. By the admission 
of Yale men, we have it that their controlling reason for 
making Princeton play in New Haven was, that they would 
have a better chance of winning the game on their own 
grounds, before an overwhelming majority of the wearers of 
the blue. If they had dreamed of defeat, it is certain that 
they would have chosen to have played the game on neutral 
grounds. They were selfish and ungenerous, and brought 
college and public opinion against them by their action, and 
then lost the battle, and by so doing gave a grander victory 
to Nassau Hall. Much credit is due the students at large for 
the interest shown in the game, and the real backing which 
they gave the eleven, and Captain DeCamp and his men 
cannot meet with too much praise for their faithful, untiring 
work for Princeton’s good name. The College is also very 
fortunate in having as able a man as Mr. Savage to assume 
the duties of captaincy next year. 





The Practice of Clipping. 


HILE we heartily believe in the plan of many of our 
exchanges, in clipping from their colleagues what may 
seem to them of merit, and wish that we had the space to 
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so acknowledge much of real worth that comes to our 
notice, still we cannot pass unnoticed the surprising liberty 
which some of our brothers have taken in this matter. We 
esteem it an honor to have one of our articles reprinted else- 
where, but when they are reprinted without any acknowl- 


‘ edgement whatever of their source, we think it high time 


to say a word or two. 

We refer especially to the University Voice of Wooster 
University, Ohio. Our November issue contained a very 
creditable essay on “The Balzac Revival,” or at least, we 
have every reason to believe that the University Voice thought 
it creditable, for when their issue of Dec. 2d reached our 
table, what should greet our eyes but the title “ The Balzac 
Revival,” in exceedingly bold type? And then followed 
our essay almost in toto, and nowhere was to be found any 
sign of acknowledgement of its source. Such cribbing is 
certainly unjust to the paper in which the article originally 
appeared, and lays the one copying open to a most serious 
charge. With these remarks we await an explanation from 
the Voice. 





Literary College Fournalism. 


HAT more literary activity is being developed amongst 

all of the Eastern colleges, is clearly shown from the 
fact that, within the last year, two well-conducted literary 
monthlies have began their careers—one at Williams and 
one at Harvard. We have most cordially welcomed them 
into our midst, and now we hear that Bowdoin and Amherst 
are to soon follow with the publication of similar periodi- 
cals. 

Is it not encouraging that such activity should be shown in 
distinctively literary college journalism? It has heretofore 
been claimed by many that the sole tendency of college jour- 
nalism was towards the newspaper, but this is hardly the 
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case, for, although there are more college dailies being 
started every year, the solely literary publications advance 
with equal pace, and we ask, What can be more conducive 
to the literary spirit of a college than an ably and liberally 
conducted monthly for the expression of under-graduate 
thought and power of literary appreciation ? 

Still, there must be some cause for this unusual interest, 
and this we think is the entirely new character which the 
old-established college literary monthlies have assumed. 
We mean the tendency to do away with all trite, uninter- 
esting essays and forced pretence of classical learning, and 
the substitution of more sketches, pleasing stories and 
lyrical poems. No magazine can gain strength which fails 
to interest or please its reader, and that one will succeed 
which causes the reader to look forward to its perusal with- 
out summing up extra courage. Besides, it requires more 
real literary ability to create a well-developed story, or even 
short sketch, and to present it in graceful style, than to 
write a staid biographical or historical essay too often full 
of meaningless terms and phrases. To write a deep and 
interesting essay on an historical subject, requires a master 
mind and years of study, and so, naturally enough, the 
students’ comparatively limited knowledge of what he is 
doing, makes the production devoid of real authority and 
interest. Let the collegian criticise; let him study the 
methods of criticism; let him express his own ideas; let 
him treat of subjects that will interest and please his read- 
ers, and he will gain more literary strength and power than 
by praising to the stars a hundred great men’s deeds. 

It is this tendency, we think, to carry on a literary 
monthly, suited and adapted to the tastes of both writer 
and reader, which has brought about this unusual interest, 
and given such an impetus to literary college journalism 
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Hazing. 


HE recent joint meeting of the Faculty and a committee 

of the Board of Trustees shows that a very determined 
effort is being made to do away with all forms of hazing. 
This, however, cannot be accomplished without the active 
codperation of all classes, and especially the Sophomores 
and Freshman. Every one who takes the trouble to give 
the matter even the slightest consideration, will be forced 
to admit that this old custom is in every way opposed to the 
best interests of the College. Every candid mind will 
acknowledge hazing gives rise to a false and, in some 
instances, a bitter rivalry between the two lower classes. 
For a number of years past, the attitude and the general 
drift of public opinion has acted as a deterrent to.the more 
aggravated forms of “this relic of an earlier civilization.” 
But, as we have had occasion to remark, the traces of this 
custom stil] remain. The College has suffered more than 
ever from the evil effects of hazing, and we feel safe in say- 
ing that the majority of students heartily agree that every 
effort should be made to suppress it. There may be some 
who think that what is called “ mild hazing” does not do 
any great harm, and in fact, in some cases, is beneficial in 
its results. Let such remember that the principle of hazing 
in general is wrong; the whole custom is pernicious, no 
matter whether it be carried on in a mild or in an exagger- 
ated form. On the other hand, we must take into consider- 
ation the fact that the public admit of there being only one 
form of hazing; and, as the Press has represented it, it cer- 
tainly is not the mild form. The continuance of this prac- 
tice is a marked inconsistency, when we recall] the desire 
now and then expressed, generally by the same students 
who indulge in hazing, a desire to be treated like men, and 
not like school-boys. If this desire were gratified in all 
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cases, and especially in this instance, the result would be 
far from being a gratifying one. 

To force an entrance into another person’s room is re- 
garded by the law as a criminal offence, punishable by 
imprisonment. If those persons who are guilty of such an 
offence are willing to act like boys, and then bear the con- 
sequences like men, well and good. 

It is our sincere desire that at some time in the near 
future the general opinion of the College may express itself 
in such a way as to completely stamp out of existence a 
useless and injurious practice. 
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Literary Gossip, 


* Yes, the year is growing old, 
And his eye is pale and bleared ! 
Death, with frosty hand and cold, 
Plucks the old man by the beard, 
Sorely, sorely!” 
—LoNGFE&Liow. 


** But when comes Winter 
With hail and storm, 
And red fire roaring 
And ingle warm,— 
Sing first sad going 
Of friends that part; 
Then sing glad meeting, 
And my Love's heart.”* 
—Austin Dosson. 


OW madly the old year rages this evening! as if all the passions of 
his poor old nature were stirred to their depths over some affront, 
Listen to him shrieking and howling without ; those bitter wails remind 
us that the end is not far off. He is going out “Like weak, despised 
Lear,” sure enough. May there come to him, too, as to the “mad old 
king,” days of sunshine and some joyful hours before his soul breaks its 
bonds. 

Vacation is almost here! What a thrill of delight that word pro- 
duces. Rest from polling; visions of Christmas dinners ;—for your aver- 
age college man is an Epicurean, after all; though forced to abstemious- 
ness through the term, he revels in the luxuries of the season during 
vacation. Then there are the thousand and one enjoyments known 
only to each individual. The very air seems to be freighted with the 
gladness of Christmas time. 

We can scarcely realize that another term of our college course is 
almost ended, and that for some of us, too, it brings us very near to the 
end. Imagine yourself in the Gossip’s sanctum to-night, then ; draw up 
a chair before the fire; let me stir the glowing coals in the grate once 
more, and then let us talk over the term’scalendar. Our heroes will be 
forgotten, unless we keep them refreshed in memory. 

What a prosperous and busy term it has been! There hasn’t been a 
dull moment in it; an ideal state of affairs, truly. Much of the enthu- 
siasm is due, beyond a doubt, to our success in athletics. It is wonderful 
what influence that exerts upon the other life in the college. Never, 
within the memory of the undergraduates, perhaps, has there been more 
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faithful college work done in every department than has been done this 
term. Certainly our relations with the higher powers were never more 
cordial. It is the old principle: “Keep the body active and healthful, 
and the mind and temper will be vigorous and cheerful.” Honor, then, 
to our splendid Foot-ball Team, who have helped to bring about such a 
happy state of affairs. They have brought the championship to Prince- 
ton by their skill and energy, and it is due to them to be held in grateful 
remembrance. 

Hero worship is a feature of college life as well as of life outside, 
Characters become traditional, and their deeds are handed down from 
class to class, becoming more and more famous as the years grow. 
Discussed around the students’ fireside, and amid the fantastic light of 
the smoky room, the characters assume a sort of heroic nature when 
we fancy the form of an Achilles or Hector moving amid the classic 
shades in those old days. If reverence for traditional heroes is charac- 
teristic of men in college, the memory of college days and associations 
clings to them long after they have departed from the shades of their 
Alma Mater. References to their college days are numerous in the 
works of authors. Oxford and Cambridge are immortalized in English 
literature. How the old English authors delight to recall their days spent 
there! In Pendennis, Thackeray refers to this feeling, too. “ Every man,” 
he says, “however brief or inglorious may have been his academic 
career, must remember with kindness and tenderness the old university 
comrades and days.” Then follows a picture of college life, which, with 
little alteration, might suit our own experience. 

We must not suffer ourselves to be drawn away from our original pur- 
pose, however. This gossip was intended to be a review of the term’s 
work. Among the many pleasant features of the term, and not the least 
pleasant, by any means, was the effort of the Dramatic Association. 
The revival of that organization was a happy idea, and the rendering of 
“She Stoops to Conquer” showed that the college is possessed of as 
much dramatic ability now as in any former years. Never was a more 
inspiring or appreciative audience assembled in Princeton at an enter- 
tainment than greeted the Association on that occasion. It is an evi- 
dence that the college is willing to support such literary work, and to en- 
courage, by generous applause and kindly criticism, the growth of the 
dramatic spirit. What could be more delightful, or what could contrib- 
ute more to break the monotony of the winter season than a course of 
such entertainments given every year? The course would, necessarily, 
be limited, but good plays would bear repetition, and, if given for the 
benefit of some worthy cause, would receive hearty support. By all 
means, then, let the Dramatic Association be made a permanent 
organization in Princeton. Why should not membership be made com- 
petitive, like membership of the Glee Club, and the election of a num- 
ber of new men take place every year? It would secure the permanence 
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of the Association. Competition for membership might be stimulated 
also, if a portion of the proceeds fell to the individual members. No 
one knows what the influence of such a permanent organization would 
be in the college. Might it not in time turn the attention of students 
to a closer study of the drama? It has done so at Harvard. Its 
influence certainly could not be otherwise than beneficial. 

It was a matter of great disappointment to many of us that Canon 
Farrar came to America and went away without lecturing in Princeton. 
It is to be regretted that Princeton is not more fortunate in securing 
prominent men to deliver lectures. Our sister colleges, Yale and Har- 
vard, always on the alert to secure prominent men, seem to have no diffi- 
culty in getting them. The smaller New England colleges, also, are 
more fortunate than we in this respect, and yet we are midway between 
the two great cities, where every prominent lecturer from abroad is sure 
to be engaged. Why is it, then, that they so rarely come here? We 
believe if prompt and earnest effort were made on the part of our fac- 
ulty to secure them there would be no difficulty. The effect of a literary 
lecture in Princeton by Canon Farrar would have been stimulating in 
the extreme. Something of that sort is what is needed to strengthen the 
fresh literary awakening which is felt among us. 

But the work of the term is done, the volume is completed and closed, 
and the advantage which each individual has obtained is written therein. 
The Gossip hopes that it has been a prosperous one for all his friends, 
and that a pleasant and happy vacation may usher in a still brighter 
New Year. 
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Kditor’s Table. 


If THE Editor endowed with a superlative insight, or is it the power of 
imagination, or of constant association, or of something else that makes 
him see behind each cover of his many exchanges, gazing as if through 
a transparent mental screen, the faces of many studious scribblers and 
chatty companions, all with a rosy hue reflected from the ruddy glow of 
Christmas fires, past and forgotten examinations and general expecta- 
tion? However that may be, we always have a picture-gallery of 
imaginary faces before us, most of them laughing ones, a few scowling at 
times, but soon getting over it; and we hear the hum of that conversa- 
tion which has the charm and magnetism of that which uninitiated out- 
siders fail to appreciate, college feeling and kinship. As the cheery com- 
panionship of the files almost leaves the abstract and threatens to 
become concrete—bah! This is a practical age and it does not do to lapse 
into the poetic. So a vacation good-bye and a Merry Christmas to all 
our exchange friends, among whom it is hard to seem to make invidious 
distinctions. But then there are some in whom we always expect such 
good things that we look at them first, almost from force of habit; and 
then find time and room like the, to us Americans, Utopian Paris *bus— 
complet, with this difference, that, in this case we regret it. The 
Williams Lit. is as good as ever. We greatly admire the story “A 
Shattered Idol,” pathetic and life-like, while the two essays, “ A Woman’s 
Philosophy,” and “ About Southern Literature,” are respectively an old 
mine which has yielded new treasures under the author’s skill, and a new 
field also producing flowers well analyzed by its writer. 

While the Harvard Monthly, No. 2, is certainly much better than No. 1, 
we regret that we cannot avoid a certain constraint, as if in the presence 
of the undefined, though monthly explained “ noted alumnus,” who 
looms up in a hazy background with somewhat of the proportions of 
the inclusive Harvard Corporation. Of course, as now conducted, the 
Monthly has no exchange column, so we do not know its opinion even 
once, of its—we hesitate to say—colleagues. Its table of contents is not 
long, but very choice. “Marlowe and His Times,” “L’ Art pour L’ Art 
Again,” and “Ralph Brandagee’s Story,” together with the thoughtful 
poetry, are far above the average college effort. There is one thing we 
rejoice in. While we envy our oftener-appearing brothers their quick 
interchange of thought and feelings and spicy repartee, yet, in the purely 
literary world “no sound of joy or sorrow” as to athletic defeats or 
victories, “is heard from either bank,” and he who tries to borrow mat- 
ter from them’s a crank. If there are tempests in a tea-pot, we humbly 
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submit that they come all from one side—the other—of the pot. But let 
that pass. Picking up the Yale Lit., we are struck by its opening essay 
on “ Work That Will Be Regretted.” It is suggestive, on a subject always 
timely, and points well the moral against what the writer wittily terms 
“Poole’s Index Litearture” and its plagiaristic authors. We like the 
poem “A Waif,” and the critical analysis of “ Chastelard.” 

Where does the University Magazine get its wit and humor for Col- 
legiana? Is it all indigenous? If so, yet it is not confined in its effects 
to its home. The essays are a “leetle” too long. Again we bring the 
Vassar Misc. into our midst, we will not say for the purpose of protecting 
it by a place in the center of the article, an offer which she would, no 
doubt, indignantly refuse, as quite self-sufficient. But then the lady’s 
place is that around which gather the more masculine admirers. The 
Misc. is antithetical ; first part “ brainy,” to quote our Williams brother ; 
second, we add, very breezy, making our hearts yearn to be at those 
sweet sociables, to which we have never been invited. 

The Cornell Review comes to us with its well-printed and clean-cut ap- 
pearance, and with interesting matter in its various departments. The 
Bowdoin Orient, in its last bright number, has an editorial on a subject 
which will excite every college man’s sympathy, namely, mud, which 
seems to be an invariable concomitant of higher education, exemplified 
in college towns, perhaps to keep us from using our powers to fabricate 
mental mud, that is, dust, which, any way, sticketh not. Therefore; 
we say, look not upon the mud when it is red, but rise to higher things, 
namely, pavements instead of walks. 

We welcome to our table, for the first time, Lippincott’s Magazine, 
which has so long held the reputation of being the best short-story 
periodical current, and which depends solely upon reading matter for 
its interest. Its literary contents are of a high order. “Scenes of 
Charlotte Bronté’s Life in Brussels,” describes the characteristics of place 
and person prominent in two of that gifted author’s works. The “ Let- 
ters and Reminiscences of Charles Reade,” is a contribution to the pri- 
vate history of an author whose hold, both as man and novelist, upon 
the public mind, is on the increase. “Cookham Dean” is a charming 
little sketch of artistic life on the upper Thames. The stories are good, 
and Payn’s laughable farce, “The Substitute,” proves that his hand has 
not lost its cunning with advancing age. The Century is the best num- 
ber for months, and so replete with choice articles as to embarrass in their 
recital. We will but mention in various departments of thought, the 
richly-illustrated “City of Teheran,” the able essay of Dr. Waldstein, 
on “The Lesson of Greek Art,” Erricsson’s paper on “The Monitors,” 
and the Norwegian story of Boyesen, “ A Child of the Age,” with “ At 
Mrs. Berty’s Tea,” the last perfect in their way, forming two as great 
contrasts as could well be found, in plot, scenes and characters ; society 
in its innocence and as a science. 
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Besides the four or five serials in the Allantic, there is a powerful 
story, “Two Halves of a Life,” and an attractive article,“ Life in St. 
Petersburg,” with the customary able book criticisms, long and short, 
and a symposium of quatrains by able pens. Outing appears good as 
ever, and more so. No phase of athletic life is untouched, each having 
either an illustrative story or a compend of all its doings, in the 
“Monthly Record.” “ Around the World on a Bicycle” is more interest- 
ing, as Stevens crosses less known regions. Pennell’s “ Scorch to Ripley ” 
combines the two arts of that author, those of pen and picture. Besides 
bicycling, there are fishing and canoeing accounts, poetry and stories of 
a high order. 





Books. 


Tue Posrutates or Eneutsu Poxrrica, Economy. By Walter Bagehot. 
(New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 

It is one of the signs of the times that advance of thought is not 
limited merely to the scientific and speculative fields of inquiry, and 
that theories and theorists, previously considered as so firmly moulded as 
not to admit of change, are yielding to views called forth by exigencies 
which old systems, in part, failed to meet. This applies particularly to 
a comprehensive Sociology, one of whose most important factors is a 
definitely regulated Political Economy. The late Mr. Bagehot—untimely 
lost in the midst of ripening powers to the latter science—had in view 
the publication of an extensive elucidation and discussion of its prob- 
lems. The two essays, preceded by an introductory chapter, which con- 
stitute this book—the one on “ The Transferability of Labor,” the other 
on “The Transferability of Capital ”—are the beginning of his intended 
work, and present most clearly, in a style pleasing and lucid, and 
animated by a liberal and undogmatic spirit, the pros and cons of these 
fundamental postulates of the Science. We can but generalize on them, 
since specific details would be too voluminous and involve too much 
explanation, while noting that Mr. Bagehot assumes the four requisites 
of employment, surety of government, independence of its military 
system from “localized and immovable persons,” and free labor, as 
necessary to the possibility of his first postulates, and a variety of con- 
ditions, such as concentration in “trades” and means of “ shifting” 
capital, forthe second. Mr. Bagehot treats and exemplifies in himself 
the latest phase of economic thought, occupying, as it does, a “ fence” 
position, or, rather, medium ground between the Ricardian school and 
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its opponents—a state of transition now pending. The book has thus a 
present value, as showing conditions now unfulfilled ; and a future one, 
as explaining those needful at a later date in proof of the postulated 
themes. 


PracticaL Economics. By David A. Wells. (New York: G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons.) 

A work bearing a name of such authority needs no further recom- 
mendation. Mr. Wells has long been known as a practical economist 
and financier, whose views, however much we may differ with him on 
some points, command our close attention. These fourteen essays, most 
of them reprinted from standard periodicals, form a series which, by 
their great public interest, must excite the study of thoughtful men 
dealing with the bug-bear of our political system—the tariff. Mr. Wells 
has a certain humor in his writing, and, under the influence of his inter- 
esting and convincing style, statistics lose much of their reputed dryness. 
The value of the book lies, however, in its historical explanations of our 
revenue and currency systems, which form a consecutive exposé of the 
various phases that have occurred, since the war in particular. This and 
the preceding work are attractive publications as to form and contents. 


How To Pray Wuist. By “Five of Clubs” (Richard A. Proctor). (New 
York: Harper & Brothers.) 


Prof. Proctor is insatiable. He turns his mathematics to everything, 
and always toa good account, in the long run, in spite of his being some- 
times looked upon a little askance as if an eclectic. His efforts at popu- 
larizing science have led to another attempt, made this time, as it would 
seem, from love. This book is the result, intensely interesting to the 
skilled, fascinating even to the uninitiated, fiom the complexity of its 
situations and the variety of problems, interesting anecdotes, etc., it 
contains. The day has passed which discarded Whist et al., as inven- 
tions of fiendish malignity. Such a work elevates, to those who need 
such unfolding, Whist to its scientific basis. As to Prof. Proctor’s views, 
they are exceedingly good and ably presented, with abundance of expla- 
nation, illustration and practical solution. We might, perhaps, differ 
with him on points which he considers the defects of the American 
game; but he defends his position well. To lover or learner of the 
game we commend it. 


Tue Royat Mam. By James W. Hyde. (New York: Harper & 
Brothers.) 

Our century has developed no greater public benefit than the Postal 
service. We are, however, so prone to look upon it merely as an abstract 
working as to lose sight of its living and realistic side, which is well set 
forth, in all its phases, in this little work. It relates, with quaint illus- 
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trations, the historical rise, development and idiosyncracies of the Mail, 
and forms a most instructive and interesting account, stern, romantic 
and pathetic by turns, always true, of this branch, little known, of the 
public service. 


Matruvus anp His Worx. By James Bonar. (New York: Harper & 
Brothers.) 

It is astonishing, on looking back through History, to see that often 
comparatively obscure men have effected the mental revolutions as great 
as those of far higher names. Malthus was one of the former, but he 
left a name and effects which have turned and directed the tide of 
human affairs, as subject to mental laws. Mr. Bonar treats in a most 
appreciative way of Malthus, and gives a minute description and dis- 
cussion of his theories, life and adverse criticisms of his opponents and 
enemies. The theoriesthemselvesare too well known to require re-state- 
ment. Thisework is a clear resumé of his doctrines, and is brought up to 
date in statistical information and general estimate and knowledge. We 
will but add that the last three works (in Harper’s Handy Series) well 
illustrate, by their neat, clean-cut appearance and size, the motto of Dr. 
Johnson on their face, “ Books you may hold readily in your hand are 
the most useful, after all.” 


In THE TENNESSEE Mountains. By Charles Egbert Craddock. (Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 

After reading such a book it is simply impossible to sit down in a spirit 
of cool, calm criticism to try and talk about it, or worse, write it up. We 
are not in the unbiased frame of mind necessary. We are terribly 
prejudiced. We had heard of it, oh, yes; but the half had not been 
told us. So, in trying to describe it, what to say? For the author has 
used every adjective herself, with such a proprietary right that, in 
repeating any one, we feel as if taking not our own nor common prop- 
erty. What wonderful pictures she draws. Of the mountains and 
moaning winds, and moonlight forests, and meandering rills, and 
sunrises and sunsets, and storms, and mists, and plays of light and 
shade, and gorgeous colorings of leaf and tree, all rioting in an unde- 
scribable confusion, color blending with shadows, and light with gloom. 
And then the mournful silence and solitude, the slow days, dully drag- 
ging on, the life of the sparsely settled districts, the sentiments seem- 
ingly smothered, yet seething so near the surface that they break out at 
the least provocation from the characters of the mountaineers, slow- 
moving, silently thinking, little talking, who have the ruggedness, and 
stolidity and strength, and something of that mystery which is con- 
gruous with the high, massive, quiet and sombre range of Tennessee 
Mountains. 
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There is a something, an intangible rush of feeling that comes like a 
pall and keeps close to us and remains when we close the book. Yet 
it is a sweet, pervasive, pathetic sadness we experience. This is the 
author’s power. It is not so much the extraordinary descriptive power, 
the delineation of characters, not types, for all the men and women are 
of the one type, the story with or without plot but the under-current of 
pathos that touches us. Take any one of these eight stories, “ Drifting 
Down Lost Creek,” “ A Playin’ of Old Sledge at the Settlemint,” “The 
Star in the Valley,” “Electioneerin’ on Big Injun Mounting,” or any 
other ; all have different notes, but all are pitched in the same key, the 
sad, minor one of unuttered longing, of dim striving for happiness, 
which if, in the men, it breaks its bounds, ends in death to one and 
worse than death—remorse—to the other, in his own way. Alas! for 
the ignorant despair, which cannot by the self-analysis or distraction of 
civilization, drive away the duil pain, the gnawing pangs from the 
heart, stifling with its sorrow. It is this that Miss Murfree has pictured 
with such fidelity and power, bringing out, while half concealing, the 
salient characteristics of this woe of wrung hearts. But this is not all. 
Every salient point of character, constitution, circumstance and country, 
is to be noted in her description. The mode of life, dress, thought, 
together with the superstitions rife and sentiments current among these 
mountaineers, are brought out with the greatest vividness, yet with a 
simplicity of manner and incidentalness which is the index of genius. 
And in this simplicity of scene and surrounding, we have pictured the 
same complexity of passions and interest as in the larger circles outside 
and beyond those mountains, ever casting shadows this way or that. 
With a comparative sameness of materials, the author has turned out 
variety in her work, aided by a style as forcible or fair by turns as the 
strong hills and the golden sunshine over them which she describes. 


Down THE Ravine. By Charles Egbert Craddock. (Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co.) 

Called a story for young people, it is as interesting to older minds, 
and, with its pretty story of virtue tried and triumphant, brotherly 
affection and sisterly devotion, and descriptions of mountain characters, 
is a charming transition to the author’s last work. 


Tue Propuer or THE GreaT Smoky Mountains. By Charles Egbert 
Craddock. (Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 

There are many touches of nature which make the whole world kin. 
To find in the heart of those almost inaccessible mountain haunts, 
which form the author’s setting in all her work, the same struggles of 
doubt and despairing conviction, the same strivings after the reconcilia- 
tion of reasoning inquiry with faith, the same desolate contest between 
soul and mind, and the throbbings and pulsatings of the heart, sick at 
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the conflict, is, while to many a novelty, a subtle influence that subdues 
the interest of the “ novel” portion, and excites a sympathy hard to be 
expressed. Poor prophet! with his self-deprecation, continual vicissi- 
tudes of body and mind, and final self-sacrifice. Yet, again, turning 
aside, what a sad dramatis person, often unconsciously so, but to the 
outsider pathetically so, in their ignorance. We cannot fail to appreci- 
ate, in spite of its revengefulness and contraventionalities, the peculiar 
ethical mountain code. We would not, however, in our remarks, convey 
an impression of morbidity as pervasive in this author’s work. Far from 
it. Touches abound, of humor, grim sometimes it is true, but exceedingly 
droll, of delicate love, of unselfish devotion. The beauty of descriptions 
never lags. The dialect, rough and difficult to reproduce, is quaint. 
But, though the surface may be smooth, the passionate yearnings are 
eating into the core. The other characters are capitally drawn. The 
sweet Dorinda, the massive moonshiners, the fierce Rick Tyler are all 
mosaics who form the complete picture where the rough places and char- 
acters are transfigured, without lapsing into the ideal, and while retain- 
ing their natural proportions. 

We had occasion some months since to point out the defect, growingly 
remedied, of our Literature—the lack of a specialized study of indigen- 
ous growths. Cable began. Miss Murfree, in turn, invented her sphere, 
and has filled it with marvelous skill. We trust her work has but just 


begun. 


Tue First Narotzon. A Sketch, Politicaland Military. By John Cod- 
man Ropes. (Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 

Distance, in history, acts reversibly to the common saying. It lends 
not enchantment, but draws aside the veil of partisanship and prejudice 
and reveals the truth. Mr. Ropes has attempted to aid in doing this, 
and has succeeded admirably. His aim has been neither to write a new 
history, revamped from old materials, of this colossal nineteenth century 
figure, but a description of the political powers-and phases of the time 
which enabled Napoleon to obtain the supremacy. Mr. Ropes proves, 
effectually, what so few have believed, and what he postulates, that love 
of power and personal ambition were not at the root of the Emperor's 
great moves, but rather the protection of the western nations, the forma- 
tion of a federation, and the adjustment of the political balances. 
Napoleon, Emperor, was a liberal at heart. The book describes, with 
great power, the giant campaigns of 1815, which anew excite such 
admiration for the man, as even Hugo, with his antipathy, l\as embodied 
in that brilliant description of Waterloo in his “ Les Miserables.” The 
analyzed table of contents, and the interesting appendices, add much to 
the value of this forcible, cogent, fascinating, convincing work. 
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Poems or Nature. By John G. Whittier. (Boston: Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co.) 

We always hesitate, when called on to criticise the productions of this 
firm, whether to bring forth the lavish praise they merit and call out, at 
the beginning or close of our notice. We can but remark that the 
choice typography, paper, binding and make-up of the four preceding 
volumes just discussed, find a fitting culmination in this magnificent 
gift-book before us. It is both a mark of the increasing artistic sense of 
America and its people, and a compliment to their ripening esthetic 
judgment, which are seen in the increasing number of “ Holiday edi- 
tions” of noted works, with the finest of which this one can take rank: 
Apart from the known beauty of thought and rhythm belonging to our 
native poet, and the subtle sweetness of his work, the thought is made 
more vivid and its beauty enhanced, by the reproduction of fifteen 
full-page engravings directly from nature and marking the scenes men- 
tioned in the poems. The style is sumptuous. To the work is prefixed 
an etched portrait of the kindly face of the poet, beloved and endeared 
to so many. 





How We Are Governep. By Anna L. Dawes. (Boston: D. Lothrop 
& Co.) 

We have here another of those books which we almost regret to see 
placed in the category of those for young people, since this, to a certain 
extent, by its sound, excludes those to whom it would be most valuable. 
Opening with general remarks upon government, it then discusses the 
five heads and functions represented by the Legislative, the Executive, 
the Judiciary, the Citizen, the States, closing with a general view of our 
government. In spite of the blatant self-assertion of demagoguery, 
political ignorance is fearfully prevalent. Even educated men know 
comparatively little of governmental regulations. This book, with its 
clearness, analytical method and simplicity of style, is the best exposi- 
tion of the facts treated we have seen, and the best fitted to remedy the 
prevailing defective ideas. The author had, in addition, the long prac- 
tical experience of her father in verification of her positions. 


Crry Battaps. By Will Carleton. (New York: Harper & Brothers.) 
While the poems contained in this book are not very polished, yet 
they strike by a certain quaintness and aphoristic force, voicing the feel- 
ings of two persons, one a student, young and seeking the attractions of 
city opportunities; the other, an old farmer, inexperienced in the 
devious ways and unused to the strange sights of a great city. A vein 
of homely moralizing runs through all the verses, and they form, taken 
together, a series of pictures of contemporary life, inculcating lessons of 
prudence, morality and charity. The style of publication is quite hand- 
some. 
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As We Went Marcuine On. By G. W. Hosmer, M.D. (New York: 
Harper & Brothers.) 

This story of the war is lrardly solely a novel. It is rather a detailed 
account of the many vicissitudes which are likely to befall a company of 
soldiers. The author is evidently in love with his subject, and appre- 
ciates the hardships and trials of army life. Some of thescenes are well 
sketched. The plot is not very strong and in the reminiscential vein. 
The characterization is quite good, but the chief interest is the descrip- 
tions of the situations and movements depending on war times. 


Goop Tunes or Lire. Second series. (New York: White, Stokes & 
Allen.) 

We have been accustomed to look across the water for our illustrated 
satires on society for two reasons: because we had no society to satirize, 
and then, when this want was supplied, because no home talent 
was present to utilize the material. But though Leech and Cruikshank 
are gone, and Dickens’ and Thackeray’s sketches are of the past, and 
Du Maurier is on the other side, we are fast filling the gap ourselves, and 
developing a native school of refined caricaturists. The charming and 
handsomely gotten-up volume with the above title, is the best proof of 
the assertion. Life is now a household word, and this collection of car- 
toons with their wit, satire, comicality and suggestiveness, taken from it, 
is made more striking by being brought into a consecutive series, where 
the foibles of men and frailties of women and the falseness of so-called 
“polite” society are labeled and ticketed and made so subtly striking and 
impressive by means of these powerful expositions of character that they 
spring into the mind, where we find them stored “ for future reference ” 
and use, at every turn. Like all cartoons, they teach, but they do more, 
and amuse exceedingly as well. We have spoken above of the hand- 
some features and attractiveness of. the work. 


Sones From tHe Dramatists. Edited by Robert Bell. (New York: 
White, Stokes & Allen.) 

The charming exterior, the fine paper, the black-letter headings, the 
broad margins, and beautiful typography and general arrangement, 
make this one of the daintiest volumes we have seen. The work isa 
compilation, as its name implies, of the songs scattered through the 
dramatic works of the English play-wrights, from the earliest times to 
Sheridan. The arrangement is by authors and plays, chronologically, 
and forms a complete anthology of the choicest conceits and verses in 
the language, almost all on the one subject of love, and which formed 
the interludes, choruses, and other song varieties of the dramas. To 
each name is prefixed a short and interesting historical account of the 
author, which adds much to the interest. Mr. Bell has, in the compilation 
of this work, done a great service to the lovers.of English Literature, and 
one which, as he says, it is surprising has never before been attempted. 
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Tue New Kine Arruur. An Opera without Music. By the author of 
“The Buntling Ball.” (New York: Funk & Wagnalls.) 

When a good thing has been done once, it is always a risk to attempt 
its likeness again. But the still anonymous author of “The Buntling 
Ball” has produced another work, which is even better than the first. 
From the very start, the Dedication to Lord Tennyson, which we are not 
sure is not the best hit in the book, the same qualities of facility in 
treatment, of flexibility of rhythm, of command over language, are 
apparent in even greater measure. Taking the Arthurian story and char- 
acters, as presented by Tennyson, it recasts all the situations, and, by its 
delicate hits and insinuative satire, strikes off some of the leading cen- 
tury characteristics. It is, however, neither parody, paraphrase, nor 
burlesque, while partaking of each ; but has all the “ spiritualité” of the 
three added to its own merit. It is attractively brought out. 


Tue Rise or Siras Lapuam. By W. D. Howells. (Boston: Ticknor 
& Co.) 

We have reserved this novel, as a bonne bouche, with which to close our 
reviews. Had the oft-sounded criticism that we were deficient in a 
school of native fiction not been disproved before this, the refutation of 
the charge could lie in such a work. “The Rise of Silas Lapham” is a 
purely American novel, American not only in scenery and characters, 
but in thought and tendencies. Yet this is not by any means its specific 
purpose. Mr. Howells had another definite aim in view than the por- 
trayal of American character. He seeks the cultivation and strives after 
the reaching of an ideal in fiction. He attempts the reconciliation of 
reality in its coarser and finer moods ; that is, the separation of the lower 
forms, the preservation of their wheat and the rejection of their chaff, 
and the juxtaposition of the latter with refined realism, so that he, from 
the two placed before him, may combine the proportions at will and 
reach that high plane called for by the spirit of the age and possible 
of achievement. To attain this end, Mr. Howells has changed his 
method of procedure in his earlier work. He has buckled down toa 
critical, scientific, unsparing, analytical investigation of character. 

He lays bare motive and manner, action of soul and attitude of spirit, 
and tries to explore, as far as he may, hidden depths, and to illuminate 
recesses. The result is not, due partly to choice of characters, partly to 
the author’s own high purpose, too bare and stark a naturalism. But 
after we have with him gone over the mechanism and springs of action, 
we feel a certain stiffness of joint in the characters. Without our know- 
ing what the next move will be, we feel that the characters are not to do 
anything out of the common. There is a tameness about them, in spite 
of their inherent nobleness. And it is due to the failure of his infusion 
into his work of that perfection of imagination, that sympathetic deal- 
ing with character, that charity of likehoodness, that living and moving 
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in .their life-pictures, which gave the magic power to Dickens and 
Thackeray, Balzac and Hugo, of touching the heart-chords of the ages. 
It is not for us to criticise. But this defect but enhances by contrast 
the other beauties of the work. They are Mr. Howells’ best. Keen in- 
sight, delicate portrayals, living pictures, accurate delineative powers, 
the charm of a peace and quiet, skillfully preserved in the midst of 
stirring contests of mind, heart and soul, and avoiding the sensational 
outbreaks of passion, or exciting details of incidents common to even 
refined realism, the lurking humor, the subtle satiric vein, and the 
thorough understanding of character and the workings of the inner 
private soul, and the inner and outer private-public society. There is 
no dull line in the work, which is pervaded with that sense of perfect 
and complete and careful literary finish, characteristic of the author. 
We will not destroy the interest by rehearsing the story, only adding 
our admiration for bluff, hearty, true, honest, unconventional, genuine 
American Lapham. In spite of the one defect, the novel is a very great 
addition to the highest class of fiction. 


We cannot close these reviews without noticing the able article of 
Prof. Hunt, reprinted from the November Andover Review. We need, 
here in Princeton, no introduction to the merits of any essay which 
comes from his pen. Prof. Hunt, by his choice of current, important 
and interesting themes, and by the literary ability and varied knowledge 
he brings to bear on them, combined with his clear and forcible style, 
has, in his many late articles, done much to foster thought, and to call 
attention to the defects, and suggest the remedies of present English 
study, besides pointing out the intellectual relations of various phases 
in colleges and curriculums. In this last essay on “ Desirable Methods 
in English Literary Study” he rehearses, under a careful analysis, the 
means of attaining the wished-for end of a rounded knowledge of our 
language’s literary life. The article is marked with all the intellectual 
vigor and grasp of the subject which we always expect and find in his 
work. 


We have received the advance sheets of “ The Elements of Geometry,” 
by George Bruce Halstead (’76), which, from its carefully elucidated 
table of contents and original treatment of problems, together with 
illustrations, seems to promise a most interesting and valuable work. 





